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Embassies Asked 
To Protest Turk 


Insurance Monoply 
If Bill in Angora Becomes Law 


Foreign Companies May 
Have to Leave 


ONE U. S. COMPANY IS THERE 











Constantinople, Formerly with 
1,200,000 Population Is Now 
City of 750,000 





By Clarence Axman 
Constantinople, July 3.—Before the 
World War Constantinople had a popu- 
lation of 1,200,000 and its influence was 
such, because of its bottled up situation 
controlled by the Dardanelles and the 


im Bosporus—two straits which are little 


wider than rivers and which held the key 
to battleship navigation, grain and other 
shipments which are absolutely essential 
to a large section of Eastern Europe 
and Asia Minor—that for decades it has 
been a center of international intrigue. 
At the present time Constantinople 
has a population of 750,000; it is no 
longer capital of Turkey, and its recent 
occupation by Western European coun- 
ties has little significance. 
The reason for her decline is primar- 
ily Ghazi Mustapha Kemal, Turkish dic- 
lator, president of the new Turkish Re- 
public who, tired of the constant plotting 
there against Turkish power and the 
bullying by Western powers of the Sul- 
tan-Caliphate regime of centuries, de- 
tided to abolish the Caliphate (head of 
the Moslem religion); exile the Sultan, 
and to move the capital to Angora, an 
obscure little town thirteen hours away 
from Constantinople by the railroad. 
it bric f, he wanted to remove the 
trkish capital as far away from Euro- 
bean influence as he could, and, with 
the ery “Turkey for the Turks” he be- 
ban a series of radical sensational moves, 
which culminated in his driving the 
reeks into the sea, and forcing 1,200,- 
) Greek residents to leave Turkey in 
‘sia. Some of them had lived there for 
ow years. The Greek army had been 
acked by the Allies, who started maneu- 
Vering politically against each other, fi- 
tally leaving the Greeks without sup- 
hort and making their defeat by the 
be easy. Incidentally, he made it il- 
rie for men to wear the fez and told 
© women they could drop their veils. 
Foreign Companies Meet 
weaving prevailed in matters of war, 
ee social customs and racial solid- 
ee! President Kemal’s party turned 
a attention to insurance and finance, in- 
bil Ucing in the National Assembly a 
« which representatives of the for- 
saa Companies believe will result, if 
: ssed, in practically a Turkish state in- 
urance monopoly. 
“ hen | arrived here this week I found 
of _ going on at half hour intervals 
Oreign insurance companies. The 
(Continued on page 28) 











Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


_ PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 











CONFIDENCE 


is necessary to successful underwriting. 





its policy contracts more easy for its field force. 


Nothing which would make this Company an excellent com- 
Its practices of 


pany to represent has been left undone. 
fairness to agents and policyholders are outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des, Moines 


1867 SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


1927 





in yourself and the company you represent 


The Equitable Life of Iowa, with its sixty- 
year record of service, inspires the confidence 
of the insuring public and makes the sale of 
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Think It Over! 


The Summer is here, vacations are close by, and consideration of 
business changes is deferred until the Fall. This gives you ample time 
in which to weigh the advantages of life insurance salesmanship as 
against the salaried position in office or shop,—to contrast outdoors 
with indoors, freedom with timeclock, income limited only by your 
industry and intelligence with income fixed by the market price for 
clerical labor, mental broadening with mental stagnation, business pres- 
tige with business submersion. Consider these things carefully during 
the Summer months, and make up your mind that when Fall comes you 
will enter the larger. life. 


The Penn Mutual welcomes men and women who have ideals, are 
ambitious, and, above all, who are industrious. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 











Actuaries Return, 
Praising Congress 
Held In London 


Linton of Provident and Thompson 
of Mutual Benefit Back 
on ‘“‘Berengaria”’ 


LIKED SOCIAL END, TOO 

Canada Companies May Introduce 
New Selling Ideasin . . 
Britain ; 








Amorig passengers on the “Berehga- 
ria” which arrived on Friday of “last 
week were M. Albert Linton, vice-pfesi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life; and 
John S. Thompson, mathematician of 
the Mutual Benefit. Both had atterid- 
ed the International Congress of Actu- 
aries, as well as the social events which 
followed in the wake of that Congress. 

In a talk with a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter they expressed 
themselves as having had an enjoyable 
trip, not the least interesting aspect’ of 
which was the opportunity to see at ¢lose 
range the leading actuaries of Great 
Britain and the continent. They said 
that the foreign actuaries were keeping 
a close and intelligent watch on actua- 
rial events on this side of the water, 
the progress and experience of disability 
probably holding their attention most. 
The great growth of group insurance on 
this side of the water is also being: 6b- 
served with interest. 

All the papers read at the London 
Congress were put into type, copies of 
which are at the present time to ‘be 
found in most of the important insur- 
ance offices of the world. 


Colorful Meeting Places 


Messrs. Linton and Thompson were, 
as well as all of the American actuaries, 
most favorably impressed by the hall ir 
which the main meetings were held as 
well as by the dignity and color of the 
principal banquet. 

The London newspapers gave the Con- 
gress a good display, while such papers 
as the London “Times” printed interest- 
ing editorials, some of which described 
the origin of the actuarial science with 
brief sketches of the careers of the early 
actuaries. The editorials, as a rule, also 
compared the growth of life insurance 
in England and in America, expressing 
constant wonderment that life insurance 
has made such gigantic progress on this 
side of the water. 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer Mr. Linton said that he did not 
see much immediate prospect of a con- 
siderable spurt in British premiums vol- 
ume because of the manner of selling in- 
surance in Great Britain. There tips 
about business prospects are given by 
lawyers and other advisers of business 
people, later “professional agents,” (men 
who sell on salary) going out to close. 
The American system of butting in on 
cold canvass has made little progress, 
but Mr. Linton and some other actuaries 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Building 
_ Helping to Build 





“Service? What D’ya Mean, Service!”’ 


a. HAT’S the way one broker put it up to us. 


“Try us and find out,” said we. “We would rather 
demonstrate than talk.” 


He did. And now he is one of our boosters. 


His first case was not a large one, but he found that 
he received the personal attention of a member of the 
firm who made valuable suggestions regarding the set- 
tlement of the policy and other details. 


The second day afterward, to his surprise, he received 
the policy by messenger. Of course he is our friend. 


M. & H. service means personal attention and follow- 
up to every detail of your business;—and that means 
money to both of us. 


“Try us and find out.” 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720 
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Fidelity Mutual Life 
Now In Its New Home 


ON PHILADELPHIA PARKWAY 





Fits Into Architectural Plans of Great 
Boulevard; Indiana Limestone 
Frontage 





The Fidelity Mutual Life is now in its 
new head office building in Philadelphia 
on the city’s great Parkway at the in- 
tersection of Fairmount Avenue. 


In planning the new Fidelity home it 
was essential to have constantly in mind 
the place it would ultimately have in a 
group of buildings which collectively will 
make a great civic composition in the 
center of a population of over two mil- 
lions. This group will bear the same 
important relation to the city as_ the 
composition extending from the Place 
de la Concordi to the Arc de Triomphe 
bears to the city of Paris. It was ob- 
vious, therefore, that the design of the 
new building in its proportions and mass 
and the materials of its construction 
must be considered in relation to the 
whole development in which each unit 
must be complementary to the others, 
recognizing its proper relation in an 
harmonious whole. 

Plenty of Space for Expansion 

The officers of the company wisely 
anticipated all these considerations and 
procured ample land which would meet 
every present need and give a reasonable 
margin for the near future, without the 
necessity of rising to a great height. 
Ample additional land was also secured 
to provide for future extension and to. 
insure complete protection of the 
sources of light and air on all sides. 
This far-sighted policy made it possible 
to escape the type of building which nec- 
essarily results from limited land areas 
in congested sections of the city—the 
type in which the lower part is designed 
in a monumental manner and built of a 
high grade of material, above which 
many stories of brick wall are construct- 
ed and surmounted by several stories of 
more interesting design and material. 
Such a type, although frequently de- 
signed with great skill and entirely ap- 
propriate in its environment, would have 
been entirely out of place in this group 


of monumental buildings, all . propor- - 


tioned to a limited cornice height. 

The new Fidelity building has been 
designed to house all the activities of 
the company in a fireproof steel and 
tenformed concrete structure four sto- 
nes in height extending over the whole 
frontage of the property, on Fairmount 
Avenue, Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Iwenty-sixth Street, crossing over Olive 
Street at its intersection with Twenty- 
sixth Street. This frontage is built en- 
tirely of Indiana limestone above a gran- 
ite base, with bronze entrance grilles 
set in the marble framing of the main 
doorways. 





R.H. HERARTMAN MAKES CHANGE 


Roy H. Heartman, general sales mana- 
ser of the Central Life Assurance So- 
ciety Mutual, has resigned and accepted 
4 similar position with the Union Cen- 
tral Life, for southern California, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. The ap- 
Pointment becomes effective September 

Mr. Heartman has served as presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Association of 

‘ife Underwriters, vice-president of the 

ational Association of Life Underwrit- 
€ts, and has been a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the National Asso- 
Cation for a number of years. 





AGENTS’ BOOSTER MEETING 
Gents with their families, of the Con- 
nental Life of Washington, D. C., from 
the Richmond district, Tidewater and 
‘astern North Carolina, attended the 
Aantal booster meeting of the company 
a week. H. A. Bartholomew, presi- 
nt, and S. H. Hoddinott, district su- 
Perintendent of the company, were pres- 
‘nt as representatives of the home office. 








They OUGHT to Know! 
Perhaps 
They'd LIKE to Know! 


The average man or woman knows little of the de- 
tails of the various life insurance policy forms. 


The wise insurance salesman realizes this and has 
prepared himself thoroughly to provide this 
knowledge to prospective policy holders. 


The producing salesman knows that virtually every 
man and woman recognizes the value of ade- 
quate protection. Therefore he seeks to help 
them in its proper selection. 


Through its Ordinary Agencies, in 
all the larger centers of population, 
The Prudential offers to Brokers 
an unsurpassed service onall forms 

Of life protection. 


The Prudential 


sence! | Insurance Company of America 





Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 








Has Qualified Ten 
Times for “Q.M.” Club 


AGENT MILLER’S FINE RECORD 





Phoenix Mutual Records Indicate 
Business Placed by Their Salesman 
Has Small Percentage of Lapses 


F. B. Miller, an agent of the Phoenix 
Mutual in St. Louis, has justly earned 
the right to use the “Q. M. C.” station- 
ery of his company, for he has qualified 
ten times ior the “Quarter Million Club” 
which is no small achievement as life 
insurance production goes. 

During a period of four years, from 
1920 to 1924, paid-for business amount- 
ing to $2,225,000 was placed on the books 
of the Phoenix Mutual by Mr. Miller. 
The persistency record clearly indicates 
that this business represents quality not 
only, but quality as well. Following is 
his percentage of lapsed business on ev- 
ery $100,000 paid for: 

1920, only $15,000 has since lapsed 

1921, only $14,000 has since lapsed 

1922, only $4,000 has since lapsed 

1923, only $2,000 has since lapsed 

1924, only $3,000 has since lapsed 

In-a story about Mr. Miller which 
appeared in a recent issue of the “Phoe- 
nix Mutual Field,” he is quoted as say- 
ing in response to a letter from one of 
the executives of the company asking 
for some selling points: 

“Really I see nothing remarkable about 
the constancy of my modest volume of 
business. I am pained that any should 
lapse. I dream of a perfect score. 

“T try to ‘fit the hat to the head,’ to 
give a man the form of policy he needs 
at the time he buys it, to make it fit 
a positive need. There have been too 
many policies sold in a haphazard fash- 
ion when no need was demonstrated. 
The purchaser buys a policy but away 
from the influence of the agent his in- 
terest wanes. He finds that the policy 
does not fill a need in his scheme of 
things and it lapses with consequent loss 
and disappointment and the institution 
of life insurance is injured thereby. 

“T deliver each policy, going over the 
contract, pointing out various features 
already discussed and as I make it a 
point to reserve a selling point or two, 
I mention these. Often the policyhold- 
er is surprised that such a valuable point 
has not been mentioned before and is 
pleased. I show him again that his pol- 
icy contains all the known advantages 
to meet the unknown needs of the fu- 
ture and that it will do the things he 
wants it to do. ; 

“I stress the need, the possible need, 
of the old man he is going to have on 
his hands some day and show how in- 
terested he will be in the old chap. Of 
course, if he should pass from the pic- 
ture the policy will protect his family 
and I show him how he can have the 
money delivered. Most of us believe we 
are going to be old—at least 82. 
‘Mother was, why not?’ I want to in- 
terest the policyholder in himself as well 
as his family. I do think most life sales- 
men neglect the husband and the father, 
but I keep him in the foreground all 
the time. I want to see him get through 
paying premiums, and therefore, try to 
get him interested in limited pay life and 
endowments. If he should die in 20 or 
30 years, any premium he has paid would 
have been a good investment. * * * 

“I keep in touch with my policyhold- 
ing friends—visits, birthday letters, etc. 
I tell them I desire to be their life in- 
surance guide, philosopher and friend, 
that their program is charted and if they 
are tempted by other influence to change 
the program to let me know.” 





The home office of the Atlantic Life 
held its annuai outing at Buckree Beach 
last week. 
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Building a Solid Foundation 
for the Contracting Industry 


HE PARABLE of the man who built his house on the sand finds 

a counterpart in the contractor or builder who essays to carry 
on a successful business without the security of adequate insurance 
protection. 


Contracting is an uncertain enterprise at best. Whether it is an in- 
dustrial plant, a public building, a highway or a bridge that is to be 
built, just one unfortunate occurrence may handicap or even ruin 
the contractor. 


But thanks to insurance, the wise contractor may stabilize his affairs 
by eliminating many of the uncertainties. 


The AXtna Plan = /Etna Protection a 


For Contractors 





The /Etna Plan provides a systematic method 








‘ ; . LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH 
of surveying a contractor’s business and mak- FIRE EXPLOSION 
ing recommendations which, if followed RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION 

< ; : . SAFE BURGLARY 
will safeguard him against all insurable haeubenen camer 
hazards. SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 

; FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 

Furthermore, the #tna-izer can supply the AUTOMOBILE FLEET 

olici d bonds which deemed nec- PUBLIC LIABILITY 
policies an hich are deemed n ; EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
essary to protect his contractor-client’s WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
lssiainadian: CHECK ALTERATION and FORGERY 

It Certainly Pays to be an FEtna-izer! at 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 


JETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Life Insurance Aids 
Students’ Loan Fund 


PLAN WAS UNIQUE IN TEXAS 





Northwestern National’s Tie-up With 
Alumni of Country’s Second Largest 
Military Academy 





Cravens, Dargan & Co. of Houston, 
Texas, state agents for the Northwest- 
National Life of Minneapolis, have com- 
pleted arrangements with the Associa- 
tion of Former Students of Texas A. & 
M. College to cooperate with the asso- 
ciation in establishing and endowing a 
student loan fund. The unique feature 
is that those who furnish the money for 
the fund are not asked to make a con- 
tribution, but rather a loan without in- 
terest. This is made possible by life in- 
surance, the association carrying a pol- 
icy on the life of each donor. The plan 
provides that the amount of the “loan” 
is returned to the “lender” thirty-five 
years hence, or to his estate at prior 
death. 

C. “Dutch” Hohn, of the Class of 1912, 
an outstanding football star when in col- 
lege, is a director of the endowment 
plan. He is being assisted by Henry 
Eitt and A. T. Krueger, the three hav- 
ing written 130 applications on this plan 
in two weeks, during June. Mr. Hohn 
has represented the life department of 
Cravens, Dargan & Co. for several years. 


Description of Plan 


The plan is described in the literature 
of the association as follows: 

“Loan the association not less than $25 
per year for five years. If you live 
thirty-five years, you get your money 
back. If you die before then, your es- 
tate gets the money back immediately. 
All you have lost is the interest. 

“And—while your interest has been 
“away,” it will have helped run the ac- 
tivities of a great association of former 
students, and—what is more wonderful— 
it will have helped many a poor boy get 
an education.” 

How the plan works is best explained 
by an example. An alumnus of the col- 
lege decides to donate $25 a year for five 
years to the fund—a total of $125, The 
association takes out a whole life policy 
on his life for $250, paying the first pre- 
mium out of the first $25 payment. The 
balance is placed in the student loan 
fund, which, experience has proven, will 
earn a good rate of interest. At the end 
of the five-year period there is a suffi- 
cient amount left in the fund from the 
$125 paid in to earn interest which will 
continue the policy in force. 

The Texas A. & M. College is a rather 
unique institution. It is the largest mili- 
tary college in the United States ex- 
cept West Point, and has 2,000 students, 
all men. An exceptionally fine experi- 
ence has been had with student loans. 





GROUPS ON WELLESLEY 


Wellesley College, the leading wom- 
an’s college in America, located at 
Wellesley, Mass., has taken a group life 
Msurance and disability policy from the 
John Hancock on the lives of its fac- 
ulty and staff of instructors. This is in 
connection with a new pension plan 
adopted for the faculty on lines similar 
to that of the Institute of Technology 
which took a group policy of the John 
ancock in connection with this plan. 
€ agent who wrote both contracts 
was E. E. Rice of Boston. 





NORTON IVES PRESIDENT 


The new officers elected for the State 
Mutual General Agency Club at the an- 
tual convention in Hot Springs in June 
are Norton Ives, president; George F. 
odjent, vice-president; Raymond J. 
lse, secretary. The executive com- 
mittee consists of C. E. Espenschied, J. 
lletick Willing, George S. Lott, Ben- 
emin W. Ayres, Jr., and Charles R. 
owen. The cordial reception to the 
w president of the company was one 


f the features of the convention, 











—1926— 
ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 


the preceding year. 


l was: 








Established 1879 
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The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


$909,479,363 


AUPE 


Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 





YOUNG AGENT MADE PRESIDENT 





A. R. Cassidy, Equitable Society, to 
Head Its Southern Century Club, 
Sarasota, Florida 
Archibald R. Cassidy, twenty-three- 
year-old agent for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, in Sarasota, Florida, 
has just been elected president of the 
board of governors of the Society’s 

Southern Century Club for 1926. 

Mr. Cassidy joined the Equitable in 
January, 1924, and in July, 1924, was 
transferred from the Louis Lane Agen- 
cy to Florida. In his first year, he sold 
three hundred thousand of insurance and 
reached the three-quarter-million mark 
in 1925. In spite of poor business con 
ditions last year his production amount- 
ed to $367,320 with premiums of $8,909 
in fifty cases, and has paid for more 
than $250,000 thus far this year. He is 





always among the leaders of his agency, 
standing among the first five in the 
State of Florida in both monthly and 
yearly production. In spite of his youth, 
he has closed some big men for large 
amounts of insurance. 

He established a reputation in Sara- 
sota for remembering birthdays of pol- 
icyholders and prospects, and as a re- 
“— jis known by them as the “Birthday 

id. 





SANBORN EDITS BOOK 

Ralph Sanborn, associate general agent 
of the State Mutual, New York, recently 
edited the book of the Class of 1917, 
Dartmouth, of which he is a member. 
He wrote all the sketches of the class 
which the book contains and received 
from the president of the college a let- 
ter of congratulation. The book is 
beautifully bound and well written. 








figures. 


December 31st 


who might be. 
touch with him. 





OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 
Business in Force on 


Progress such as this is evidence. of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 

This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
We'd appreciate it if you would put us in 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 




















Samuel W. Baldwin Of 
Mutual Benefit Dies 


63 YEARS WITH THAT COMPANY 





Made Treasurer in 1905; Belonged to 
Many Clubs; Had Heart 
Failure Attack 





Samuel W. Baldwin, vice-president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, died this week 
following an attack of heart disease. He 
had been with the Mutual Benefit for 
sixty-three years and despite the fact 
that he was seventy-seven years old he 
was at his office every day until about 
two weeks ago. In January he took a 
cruise in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Baldwin entered the service of 
the Mutual Benefit as a clerk and in 
1869 he was promoted to assistant treas- 
urer. He was made treasurer in 1905. 
In 1913 he was made a director and in 
1916 he became vice-president. 

He was a bachelor and belonged to 
the following clubs and other organiza- 
tions: Essex Club, the Essex County 
Country Club, the Republican Club of 
East Orange, the Lotus Club of New 
York, the Newark Chamber of Com- 
merce and the New Jersey Historical 
Society. 





REPORT OF A TRAGEDY 





Two Drinking Men Take Turns Run- 
ning An Automobile; Finally 
Strike a Tree 

The Retail Credit Co. reports naturally 
contain many intensely striking human 
interest stories. The following para- 
graph about a man who when investi- 
gated was a moderate drinker, but just 
before his death indulged in consider- 
able bad liquor, is taken from a recent 
report: 

“The story of his tragic death is as 
follows: On Saturday 5th, he wanted to 
go to the city, finally securing a young 
man from this town to go with him by 
the name of ——. They set out about 
4:30 P. M., the deceased driving. It is 
said they had whiskey with them, stop- 
ping on the way and imbibing fre- 
quently. Finally the deceased lost control 
of the car and turned it over. The other 
man then prevailed upon him to let him 
drive. Then as they started again, after 
turning the car back on its wheels, it 
is said that the deceased continually 
urged the driver to drive faster and at 
the same time putting his foot on the 
accelerator shoving the driver’s foot off 
and interfering with him while going 
along. Finally when the car was going 
at a high rate of speed the driver lost 
control of the car which struck a tree, 
killing the deceased instantly.” 





BEST CONVENTION 





L. E. Baldwin of New York, Enthusiastic 
About New England Mutual Life 
Meetings at Mackinac 

Mackinac Island, Mich. July 18— 
Lathrop E. Baldwin, general agent of 
the New England Mutual Life, New 
York, attending the convention of the 
company here, said that it is the best 
convention he has ever attended. A gen- 
eral feeling of enthusiasm and ‘optimism 
prevails. 

In discussing doubtful sugar cases to- 
day the statement was made that from 
New England Mutual Life records of all 
such doubtful sugar cases examined by 
the company 63% were passed at stand- 
ard rates. 





LARGE CHAIN GROUP 


The First National Stores, Inc., one 
of the largest chain stores in the coun- 
try and having an extensive warehouse 
plant at Somerville, Mass., has taken a 
group policy with the John Hancock. 
The First National has over 1,700 
branches and handles a yearly volume 
of business, exceeding $60,000,000. 
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Agent Tells How He 
Sold Hardest Case 


MADE WAGER WITH PROSPECT 


E. T. Chapman, Associate General 
Agent Union Central Life, Secured 
$26,000 in Insurance 


Edward T. Chapman, Jr., associate 
general agent of the Union Central Life 
at Minneapolis, tells in the July issue 
of the Agency Bulletin how he sold his 
prospect by making a wager with him 
that he could not pass the medical ex- 
amination after Chapman discovered 
that the prospect was proud of his phy- 
sique. Here is the story as told by Mr. 
Chapman: 

“Tt seems to me at this moment that 
the hardest case I ever wrote was made 
so by my own inability to hit upon a 
certain individual’s weakness, which 
weakness I finally discovered by acci- 
dent. 

“The man in particular was 55 years 
of age; had a wife and one boy about 
14 years of age, carried absolutely no 
life insurance, and was quite proud of 
that fact. 

“Over a period of two years I had 
advanced to this man the usual reasons 
for buying life insurance, telling him 
what a fine family he had; how they 
would miss him when he was gone; what 
a wonderful provider he now was; and 
what bad habits he had gotten them into 
by his lavish provisions during his life- 
time, which they, in all probability, 
would expect when he was gone. Be- 
sides this, I had also outlined the other 
various ‘attractions,’ such as, how much 
his lawyer would take away from his 
estate; what the cost of probate would 
be; how all his bond and stock selling 
friends would be sure to give his: widow 
plenty of chances to make _ millions 
through their financially sound proposi- 
tions. However, all of these and vari- 
ous other arguments apparently had no 
effect upon him. He would laugh and 
say, ‘Yes, that’s a fine idea, Chapman, 
but I have heard it all before, and I 
can’t say that even you put it before me 
any more attractively than any other of 
my friends in the life insurance busi- 
ness.’ 

“He was always very kind to me, al- 
ways jovial and apparently always glad 
to see me, but as the months went by 
he had no more insurance than when I 
first started to call on him. 

-“One day I happened to be sitting in 
the outer office of this man’s firm wait- 
ing to see another prospect who worked 
for my jovial friend. While sitting there 
the door of his office was opened, and 
I noticed he was walking up and down, 
or rather parading, I should say, dis- 
playing the beauties of a new suit, which 
he had apparently just purchased, mak- 
ing the remark to his secretary, ‘Did 
you ever see a better looking suit on a 
better looking man?’ 

“This gave me an idea, and I went 
in also to admire the suit. After'I had 
commented sufficiently upon the attire, I 
asked hiw how long he thought he would 
keep the wonderful physique he had at 
that time. The question brought this 
return, ‘Your insurance examiner would 
probably tell you that Mr. Powell is the 
finest specimen I have had before me 
in some months.’ I replied that that 
was probably the case, but to most men, 
if they had a break in their general line 
of health, it came about that time in life, 
and that I would hate to bet even money 
that he would pass the physical exam- 
ination at the present time. 

Bet Him $25 

“This led to a general discussion of 
the fitness of men between ages 55 and 
60, and their ability to buy life insur- 
ance, at the end of which Mr. Powell 
offered to bet me $25 that he could pass 
the physical examination. This bet I 
took immediately, and his examination 
was as he had expected, but seven speci- 
mens were needed before one with spe- 
cific gravity high enough to suit the ex- 
aminer was obtained. This fact I made 





the most of, and at each time I called 
on Mr. Powell to tell him that another 
specimen was needed, I put on my grav- 
est face and on all occasions shook my 
head in a doubtful manner. 

“When, however, the final specimen 
was obtained, Mr. Powell suggested that 
as long as I had gone to all this trouble 
he would take $1,000 of insurance to 
help me pay my bet in case the home 
office saw fit to pass him. At this time 
Mr. Powell did not know the outcome 
of the physical examination. 

“The. $1,000 policy was ordered, and 
I ordered two more policies, the first 
one was for as much as I dared to be- 
lieve he would take, and the second for 
$10,000 over that amount. Twice dur- 
ing the intervening two weeks before 
the policies arrived, Mr. Powell called 
me on. the telephone asking whether or 
not I had heard from his examination, 
ne my reply was always, ‘No, I have 
not!’ 


Made An Impression 


“The policies arrived in due course of 
time, and I made quite an impression on 
Mr. Powell by presenting the company’s 
answer in the form of a $1,000 contract 
which he had ordered, and another for 
$15,000, stating that the company felt 
that he was such a good risk that they 
would be pleased to issue this additional 
$15,000. This seemed to please him very 
much, and he took nearly twenty min- 
utes telling me how he had been able 
to keep himself in such a fine condition 
over a period of some 30 to 35 years. At 
the end of this soliloquy he wrote his 
check for the $15,000 and I suggested 
that some time later on the company 
might see fit to issue some more in case 
he felt he needed it. He immediately 
replied, ‘Do you really think the com- 
pany would take some more?’ I said I 
had no way of knowing, but I would be 
very glad to try to get some more for 
him. (All this with a grave face.) He 


said, ‘I have a boy who should have at 
least $10,000 so that me may take a 
vacation each year and keep in as good 
physical condition as I have, even 
though business is not good.’ 

“After waiting for about ten days I 
delivered the second additional policy 
for $10,000. 

“This was a hard case made easy 
through playing upon this particular in- 
dividual’s pride for his physican condi- 
tion.” 





Cc. A. FOEHL HONORED 


Associates Tender Him Dinner in Honor 
of His 25th Anniversary With 
The Prudential 

A tribute to Charles A. Foehl, or- 
dinary manager of The Prudential in 
New York was paid him on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his connection with 
this company by his associates and 
friends in the insurance field, who ten- 
dered him a dinner recently at the Ho- 
tel McAlpin. In the twenty-five years 
that Mr. Foehl has been associated with 
The Prudential he has shown himself to 
be a most capable insurance man and 
has arisen step by step to his present 
position, 

As a further tribute, a twenty-six 
working day campaign was inaugurated 
by P. Raymond Garrison, assistant man- 
ager, commemorating Mr. Foehl’s twen- 
ty-five years of Prudential service. The 
field force pledged themselves to an hon- 
est effort in recognition of Mr. Foehl’s 
leadership. June 30th brought tne cam- 
paign to a close with 277 applications for 
$4,578,942 of submitted business. At the 
close of the campaign Mr. Garrison 
awarded honors to those who had done 
exceptional work during the campaign 
period. 

















The Doorway 
To Opportunity 


The Doorway to Opportunity 
Leads to 


Northwestern National Service 
1. SALARY SAVINGS 
2. NON-MEDICAL 
SUBSTANDARD SERVICE 
GROUP INSURANCE 
LOW RATIO OF REJECTION 


LIBERAL DISABILITY CLAUSE 
AGE LIMITS 1-65 
BEST INVESTMENT POLICIES 
LOW NET COST 


Every convenience that modern life insurance affords 
given to agent and policyholder 


- ‘NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, preswent 


Minneapolis.Minn. 





(less than 2% ) 























Trust Settlements 
In Life Insurance 


TWO FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES 


Principal Reason Increase In Country's 
Wealth, Says C. H. Voorhees, 
Connecticut General Attorney 


In speaking of trust settlements in 
life insurance C. H. Voorhees, attorney 
for the Connecticut General, states that 
two fundamental changes have occurred 
in this country in the last half century, 
which have greatly increased the impor- 
tance of the life insurance trust as a 
method of payment of life insurance, 
One of these changes is in the very 
purpose or plan of life insurance. The 
early view generally held was that life 
insurance was in the nature of an in- 
demnity for the loss of a life—hence, 
the lump sum payment plan. The pres- 
ent and much sounder view is that the 
payment is a replacement of the earn- 
ing power of the life as expressed in 
terms of income. It is only natural then 
that an increasing number of prospects 
for insurance, as. well as the holders of 
policies, should be interested in replac- 
ing their own income earning power by 
the income (instalment) method of set- 
tlement. This is best accomplished by 
the life insurance trust settlement. 

“The other fundamental change has 
resulted from the great increase in 
wealth of this country,” said Mr. Voor- 
hees. Approximately within the last half 
century we have changed from a pioneer 
youth among nations whose chief task 
was the creation and acquisition of 
wealth. This task absorbed most of the 
country’s capital and energy. Aided tre- 
mendously by the results of the World 
War we have developed into a full 
grown nation of tremendous wealth. We 
are now concerned not only with the 
task of creating wealth but with the in- 
creasing problem of conserving the 
abundance of wealth which we have and 
are creating. 

“In the solution of this latter prob- 
lem we are led inevitably to the use 
of the trust. What is more natural then 
that one of the easiest methods of cre- 
ating an estate—that is, through life in- 
surance—should be accompanied by one 
of the easiest methods of conserving an 
estate, to wit, the trust plan. 

“This is so simple and sound _ that 
many life insurance agents have seized 
the opportunity and are making the 
most of it. Those who fail to acquaint 
themselves thoroughly with the place of 
the trust in life underwriting are pass 
ing up one of the most potential pro- 
ducers of sales in the history of the life 
insurance business. To assist in creat- 
ing an estate through life insurance i 
commendable, but to go further and aid 
in preserving that estate is laudable and 
results in increased sales for the agent, 
peace of mind and more insurance for 
his client, and a great and enduring ber- 
efit to beneficiaries. 

“Each prospect and policyholder calls 
for a plan of trust settlement which ' 
best adapted to his condition. It is @ 
problem of acute importance to him and 
one in the solution of which he wil 
greatly appreciate sound aid and advice. 
In order to give that the agent must 
first become thoroughly acquainted with 
the uses and possibilities of the life i 
surance trust.” 





WRITES HALF A MILLION 

The Paul Alexander agency of the 
Guardian Life, Brooklyn, has broken all 
its previous records for monthly produt- 
tion by writing a half million of business 
for the month of June. June is Policy 
holders’ Month for Guardian and the 
various agencies throughout the country 
have made a special effort to secure i 
creased business during that time. 

Leon Alexander, leading producer, of 
the agency, has up to the present time 
paid for $750,000 of business which rep- 
resents his total production for the first 
eleven months of the Club Year whi 
will end on July 1. 
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E. A. Woods Agency 
Adopt Pension Plan 


FOR MEMBERS OF ITS STAFF 
Will Be Insured in Equitable Life As- 
surance Society Under a Contribu- 
tory System 








At the annual educational conference 
of the Edward A. Woods Agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at 
Pittsburgh, which was held recently at 
Conneaut Lake, Pa., an agency pension 
plan was announced. The new plan is 
the culmination of fiftee years’ investi- 
gation of pensions generally by the 
agency, with the purpose of devising 
through the Equitable a simple, easily 
understood, workable group pension sys- 
tem which will appear to all classes of 
employers. 

The system is outlined as follows: 

All members who have been with the 
agency for five years shall be eligible to 
enter the Edward A. Woods Company 
pension plan. Each member of the 
agency may deposit annually any 
amount from $36 up, payable in equal 
monthly deposits of so many dollars and 
no cents. The agency will invest a sum 
sufficient to purchase (on a refund basis) 
annuities equal to the annuities which 
the members’ deposits purchase, up to a 
maximum deposit of $120 a year for each 
member. Although the agency will only 
double the annuity of the members’ de- 
posits up to $120 a year from each mem- 
ber, any member may any year add an 
additional amount to increase his pen- 
sion, 

Retirement Benefit 

The retirement benefit will normally 
begin upon the member attaining the 
anniversary date of his employment 
Nearest to his sixty-fifth birthday, ex- 
cept that members entering the service 
of the agency over age sixty shall begin 
their pension at age seventy. Upon writ- 
ten request of the member of the So- 
ciety, approved by the agency, the re- 
lirement age may be changed from the 
normal retirement age to any other age. 
In such a case the amount of the an- 
nuity will be adjusted. When retirement 
age is reached, each member will re- 
ceve a refund annuity of whatever 
amount his deposits and those of the 








WAR INSURANCE RIGHTS 





Aunt of Deceased Nephew Killed in 
World Struggle Raises Legal 
Beneficiary Point 
Some very intricate and interesting le- 
gal points involving the rights of an 
aunt by marriage as beneficiary of war 
tisk insurance have been raised in the 
United States District Court at Danville, 
Il, in the case of Mrs. Mary A. Rich 
against the United States Government. 
Mrs. Rich, who resides in Robinson, 
l, was named as the beneficiary of 
4 war risk insurance policy carried by 
€t nephew by marriage, Roy Rich, who 

lied in the World War. 
he Government held up payments on 
€ policy, contending that the aunt did 
pi tome within a list of beneficiaries 
pamed in the act creating the war risk 
Msurance plan. Instead of making pay- 
mente to Mrs. Rich the money was 
umed over to the administrator of 
ons estate and he in turn paid the 
ailments to a twin brother, Loy Rich, 
€ closest living relative. 
ol Ongress, following the passage of the 
aiginal act, put through an amendment 
include aunts and uncles. Mrs. Rich 
cation vised that she might make appli- 
ie anew for the payment of the in- 
fa but was then informed that the 
a ment applied only to aunts and 
tes by blood and not by marriage. 
Reads she was told she might still 
oe cute her claim for payment on the 
nds that she had exercised parental 
€ over the nephew. 


Edward A. Woods Company have en- 
titled him to, or he may select: 1. A 
life annuity; or: 2, A joint and survivor 
annuity; or: 3. Cash from the Equitable 
in accordance with the Equitable’s then 
prevailing annuity rates. 


Death Benefits 


In case of death before the retirement 
income has begun, a death benefit will be 
paid to the named beneficiary which will 
consist of the member’s total deposits 
with 314% compound interest, with such 
additional excess interest on the mem- 
ber’s deposits as may be apportioned by 
the Society. A member may withdraw 
from this plan at any time before the 
retirement benefit has begun, and in such 
case will be entitled to: 1. The paid 
up annuity purchased by his own de- 
posits, or: 2. An immediate annuity 
purchased by his own deposits for a re- 
duced amount; or: 3. The cash value 
equal to the death benefit, less a small 
surrender charge if withdrawal takes 
place within the first five years. 

Disability Advantages 

If and as soon as at least 75% of the 
eligible members, or any class thereof, 
of the agency and a minimum of 50 in- 
dividuals join this pension plan, the 
agency will provide for each member to- 
tal and permanent disability benefits 
consisting of $25 a month for each year 
of service after entering the plan, up to 
a maximum of two-thirds of the mem- 
ber’s average monthly earnings from the 
agency, or his expected pension, or $170 
a month for men and $100 a month for 
women, whichever. is the least. This dis- 
ability benefit shall commence twenty- 
six weeks after the beginning of total 
disability. 





SECOND OLDEST HOUSE ORGAN 





“The Fidelity Journal,” Issued in 1879, 
Eventually Became “The Fidelity 
Field Man.” 

The second oldest house organ in the 
United States was issued by the Fidelity 
Mutual Life. It was called “The Fidelity 
Journal,” first seeing the light in 1879. 
“From then on until December, 188%, 
it was published six times a year. Dur- 
ing 1885 and 1886 the publication was 
reduced to three issues a year. The 
field was evidently not being reached 
with sufficient frequency on this basis, 
for the first issue of a new magazine 
appeared in June, 1886, and it was called 
‘The Monthly Bulletin.’ The publication 
of ‘The Journal,’ however, was not dis- 
continued on this account, but was run 
at intervals of five or more times a 
year as supplementary to ‘The Monthly 

Bulletin,’ right up to 1895. 


“From June, 1886, to January, 1912, 


‘The Monthly Bulletin’ was issued with- 
out interruption. At this time, however, 


need was felt for a more elaborate maga- _ 


zine, and Frank H. Sykes, now second 
vice-president and manager of agencies 
of this company, began to edit a new 
quarterly, which he named ‘The Fidelity 
Field Man.’ ‘The Monthly Bulletin’ in 
turn was not discontinued, but ran until 
February, 1914.” 





JOINS AM. LIFE CONVENTION 

The Federal Union Life of Cincinnati, 
O., which has joined the American Life 
Convention, was organized in 1914 and 
at the close of 1926 had $25,242,000 of 
insurance in force and admitted assets 
of $2,618,455. It is capitalized for $225,- 
000 and operates on a 3%% reserve ba- 
sis. The companies that are now mem- 
bers of the American Life Convention 
have more than $18,500,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force and admitted assets of ap- 
proximately $2,125,000,000 and reserves 
totaling about $2,000,000,000. In 1926 the 
member companies of the American Life 
Convention paid for $4,604,660,061 and 
gained $1,891,991,436 in insurance in force 
and $245,135,928 in admitted ‘assets. 





BEN THORP RESIGNS 


Ben Thorp, Texas state manager for 
the Federal Life, has resigned. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 
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“NYLIC-CLUBS~ 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the New York 
Life founded its D. S. O., the $200,000 
CLUB, as an incentive to Distinguished 
Service. It also provides every candi- 
date with a definite, minimum, self- im- 
posed task and yard-stick. 
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Term insurance does not count. Semi-annual and 
~@ quarterly business is credited $500 and $250, per 
$1000, only as each premium instalment is paid. 
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Every year since its foundation this Club has 


played an important part in the growth of hund- 
reds of earnest agents. 
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Its greatest service has bee.1 to inspire average agents to reach, 
and remain on, a plane of success. 
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Last year 930 Nylic agents qualified for the $200,000 CLUB 
with a total paid production of over 312 Millions and 236 of 
these agents paid for $400,000 or more. 
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The CLUB has grown so large that the TOP CLUB, 


requiring a minimum of $400,000, has recently been 
established. 
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To those capable of still bigger things the TOP CLUB 
offers another incentive of LEADERSHIP with special 
honor-rewards of the Presidency, 5 Vice-Presidencies- 
At-Large and 12 Departmental Vice-Presidencies for 
those who head the great list. 
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Annual Educational Conferences for Club members 


furnish inspiration as well as practical sales-and-service 
information. 
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Club membership helps the agent’s 
mental attitude and his profes- 
sional equipment, while the 
larger production helps his 
pocket-book. 
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Is it any wonder that, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- 
rious, persistent, satis- 


fied and happy? 
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New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 

old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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’ Mortality Analyzed 
In Racial Groups 


NEW BOOK ON 
Dr. H. W. Dingman’s Appraisal of 
Human Lives; Forecast and Selec- 
tion Ideas Are Given 


INSURABILITY 





There is considerable difference be- 
tween the favorable race vitality of New 
Zealanders and the Chinese. New Zea- 
landers have a death ratio of about 10 
per 1,000, Chinese of about 30: per 1,000. 
The standards between these extremes 
vary, and suggest groupings of different 
races according to their inherent vigor. 
Necessarily, because of differences in 
habitat and climate and literacy and oc- 
cupation and many things, a ‘classifica- 
tion can be tentative only. Somewhat 
hesitatingly these groupings are set 
forth by Dr. H. W. Dingman, medical 
director of the Continental Assurance, 
Chicago, in his new book on “Insurabil- 
ity—Prognosis and Selection.” 

i. Australians, Dutch, Jews, Scandina- 
vians. 2. Belgians, Canadians, English 
and Scotch, South African British, 
Swiss, United States native born. 3. 
French, Germans. 4. Finns, Irish, Ital- 
ians, Polish. 5. Austrians, Portuguese, 
Roumanians, Spanish. 6. Japanese. 7. 
Chinese, Indians of India. 

“In a schedule based on conclusions 
drawn from vital statistics and other 
data, a judgment factor must be included 
for the potential power of a race,” says 
Dr. Dingman. “Russians, for instance, 
have always shown high death-raies, and 
their proportion of illiterates has been 
great. But who that knows Russians 
will question their potential mental and 
physical capacity? Their educated 
classes have proved the power inherent 
within them. Accordingly as we judge 
various races it must not be according 
to averages demonstrated in their gen- 
eral population, rather according to 
their adaptability to accept and adopt 
the opportunities of a country like the 
United States. * * 

“The Irish are a om Obviously a 
robust race, but they die faster or often- 
er—or sooner. “Now we can fight in 
peace,” said an Irish newspaper when the 
English troops sailed away. It may be 
that the devil-may-care attitude that 
makes Irish fight, makes them careless 
of personal advantages in other ways. 
There are almost as many Irish in the 
United States as in Ireland and most of 
them are urban, which explains, in part, 
the high tuberculosis death rate. The 
Specialized Investigation of 43 Compa- 
nies showed the Irish-born to be less 
favorable than German-born, and Ger- 
man-born less favorable than the Scan- 
dinavian-born.” 

The new Dingman book is published 
by the Spectator Co. 





AGENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 

The responsibility for claim settle- 
ments rests very heavily with our in- 
dustrial agents,” says the Twentieth 
Century News. “They pay their accident 
and health claims in cash each and every 
week. It is up to our representatives 
to see that everybody gets a square deal 
and that all claims are adjusted in all 
fairness to the company as well as to 
policyholders. Of course if there is any 
doubt the policyholder should be given 
the benefit of any doubt when it comes 
to a matter of claim settlement. Great 
care, however, should be taken in order 
that fraudulent claims are detected and 
rejected, firmly but pleasantly and with- 
out any delay.” 














SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 











Agents’ Queries Answered 


The Fidelity Mutual Life announces the 
following questions, asked by agents, in 
the current issue of its “Fidelity Field 
Man”: 


Q. What governs the assignment of 
commissions in cases of joint business? 


A. The assignment of commissions is 
governed entirely by the instructions ap- 
pearing in the box provided for that pur- 
pose on the application blank. It is a 
common mistake made by agents to sign 
the application jointly, but to fail to do 
so in the box. Each agent participating 
in a division of the commission should 
not only be shown in this box, but the 
percentage of the division should be 
shown as well, because unless otherwise 
specified it is ‘assumed that the division 
is on a 50-50 basis. 


O. What type of material would be 
published by or be helpful to the publicity 
department? 

A. Testimonial letters with signed re- 
lease by the writer are extremely valu- 
able for our work. Sales experiences of 
any kind, interesting developments from 
book leads, human interest stories—par- 
ticularly where policyholders or Fidelity 
agents are involved, agency bulletins, 
news regarding our field organization 
members, and appropriate photographs of 
interest to the field at large, all afford de- 
sirable material to make your publication 
of greater interest and value. 

O. Please explain how the extended 
insurance provision would operate under 
a $1,000 Ordinary Life Policy issued at 
age 40 and going under the non-forfeiiure 
provisions for default in payment of pre- 
mium at the end of the tenth year at 
which time the policy ts subject to a loan 
of $100 with accrued interest of $6? 

A. The Rate Book shows that a value 
of $166 is sufficient to provide extended 
term insurance of $1,000 for 11 years 262 
days; but by reason of the policy loan 
and accrued interest the value available 
in the case illustrated would be only $60 
and extended insurance would he for 
$1,000 less $106, or for $894. From actu- 


arial tables it is found that the net value 
of $60 will provide extended term insur- 
ance of $894 for a period of 4 years 352 
days; and should the insured die during 
the extended term period this amount 
would be payable to his beneficiary. 

O. What is the maximum age at which 
the company will consider a woman? 

Age 65 

QO. If it is desired that three policies 
be issued on one life, each policy on a 
different plan and with a different bene- 
ficiary, should three separate applications 
be secured? 

As Aes, 


O. If policy has not been delivered 
within the time that is allowed but it is 
found that by holding same for an addi- 
tional thirty days, the policy can be 
placed, how should the agent proceed to 
properly hold the policy and later make 
delivery of same? 

A. Secure health certificate including 
review contemplated by examiner, and 
forward same to the Company. If ap- 
proved. delivery will be authorized and 
photographic copy of the unper part of 
health certificate forwarded to be at- 
tached to the policy. 





RETURNS TO UNION CENTRAL 


Fred W. Lindow, a well known life 
underwriter of Toledo, Ohio, has re- 
turned to the Union Central, and is 
again a member of the S. L. McAfee 
agency. Mr. Lindow was associated with 
the Union Central for ten years. In 
1924 he resigned to become a co-general 
agent for the Equitable Life of Iowa in 
Toledo, serving with that company for 
a little over two years. 





HAS GOOD RECORD 
Agent A. O. Bennett, who started with 
the Vincennes branch of the Western & 
Southern in October, 1926, has never 
had a blank dav. He has had a net in- 
crease for 1927 of $1.76 a week and 
$2,000 a month net ordinary increase. 
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Don’t Write, Run Away, 
Says John M. Holcombe 





‘MANY AGENTS DESERT CLIENTS 





This neglect Makes Policyholders Be. 
lieve That Company No Longer 
Is Interested in Him 





In a talk made before the State Mu- 
tual’s convention John M. Holcombe, 
Jr., manager of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, told agents thai too 
many desert a prospect after insuring 
them. 

“Don’t run away from business as soon 
as you get it,’ was his caution. “I have 
ten policies in several different compa- 
nies and rarely do I see the agents who 
insured me. Why do you run away as 
soon as*yot. get on the dotted line? 
You don’t think you did me a favor 
when you got me on the dotted line. 
When the agent who insures me does 
not call after the policy is written and 
months go by I feel that the company is 
no more interested in me.” 

The Lawyer’s Point of View 

“I was trained in the law and perhaps 
I view things from the lawyer’s point of 
view in some ways. It seems to me that 
insurance agents these years have an 
opportunity to have clients just as sure- 
ly as the lawyer has. Having a client 
involves a good many things. One is 
that you should know something about 
your business and company, and should 
have confidence in yourself. It involves 
further that you come to me and show 
that you are really interested in me. | 
wonder how many agents make ita 
practice to deliver in person every pol- 
icy they sell. If you are not, you are 
missing a grand bet. How many men 
when delivering that policy say, ‘Here 
is your policy—read it over. I will be 
back in 2 or 3 weeks and if there is any- 
thing you do not understand, I will take 
it up with you.’ No one ever suggested 
that I read my policy, much less ask if 
there was anything about it which need- 
ed to be explained. How many insur- 
ance men come around 2 or 3 weeks 
later to give some service?” 





INDUSTRIAL DEATHS IN N. Y. 





State Commissioner J. A. Hamilton 
Reports 182 Fatalities in June; 
Heaviest in Construction Work 


One hundred and eighty-two workers 
were killed in New York State during 
June in the course of their employment, 
according to the report this week o 
State Industrial Commissioner James A 
Hamilton. Of these 119 left wives, chil- 
dren, fathers, mothers or other relatives 
who were dependent upon them for stp- 
port. 

Many deaths during the month wert 
caused by falls, handling objects and ve 
hicles. Falls accounted for 32 deaths 
handling objects 30 and vehicles for 2. 
Construction industries reported the to 
tal of 32 falls. Twenty-three of the falls 
were from ladders, scaffolds or other ¢le- 
vations. Two of the workers who fel 
from elevations fell into the waiter am 
were drowned. 

Construction showed the greatest num 
ber of deaths, a total of 48. Manufac- 
turing reported 44. Transportation 1 
27 fatalities, service 19, trade 13, public 
utilities eight and all others 23. 

All districts except the Rochester dis 
trict reported rather high totais. The 
New York City district reporied Il 
deaths, Albany’ 27, Buffalo 22, S»racust 
15 and Rochester 8 deaths. 
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The summertime 

On usually has a delete- 
Summer rious effect upon 
Canvassing salesmen of every 


sort, including insur- 
ance agents. The effect of the warm 
weather is to cause people to slacken 
their efforts somewhat and production 
necessarily slows up a little. Insurance 
agents find it difficult to see prospects 
because so many of them are on a vaca- 
tion, 

E. Chester Sparver, editor of “Com- 
mutopics,” offers some sound advice to 
agents in the July issue about canvass- 
ing in the warm weather. He says: 

“The day’s work is supposed to be 
over and the office has taken on a de- 
serted air, even though the sun is still 
high in the sky. Summer is here, and 
as I reflect upon former days when the 
rate book was a close companion, I am 
impressed with the general idea held by 
the majority of salesmen that “summer” 
and “slump” are on such intimate terms. 
Someone shortly after the Dark Ages 
must have sown the seeds of lack of 
effort, so that as the long and fruitful 
days come round many salesmen lay 
down on their work. 


Ten Summer Rules 


2 
“This may be true in other lines than 
selling, and in the face of shorter hours, 
brighter skies, vacations and other dis- 
tractions of the open season, it might 
be well to keep in mind a few of the 
ways in which successful salesmen main- 
tan their records month for month 
throughout the year including the sum- 
mer months. I have before me _ the 
means of maintaining summer produc- 
tion. A brief comment on these 10 rules 
| may help you to a better record. 

o you have a list of your pros- 
pects and the dates when they are ex- 
pected tu be on vacations? Now is the 
tme to collect such data so that calls 
can be properly arranged. Avoid call- 
Ing On prospects on vacation with a re- 
sultant keeping-up of your spirits. Not 
a bad suggestion, and one which may 
have tendency to keep the body tem- 
perature down. 

Route Calls 


2 Schedule your calls to conserve 
time an) energy. Successful selling is 
largely \orking a well laid plan and this 
takes into consideration the proper 
Touting of calls: To jump from one part 
of the city to another, especially when 
you are not’ certain that your prospect 
will be in, is discouraging and distract- 
ing to any salesman. 

Make the distance between calls as 
short as possible. A little thought and 
‘tort on your part will enable you to 
segregate the day’s work within a lim- 
ted area and at the same time conserve 
time and energy. Certainly you can in- 
on your number of calls by 20% and 
sling reduce the time and effort in 
r, Take advantage of the cooler hours 

the day. There are certain periods 
ies the day when the thermometer 
Pe: to its peak and on either side of 
a Peak are the hours when the sales- 
fone Can put in his best work, not only 

the sake of the prospect but for his 
own sake as well. 
Py Summer objections seem to be more 

‘ntiful than those at other times. 


UVEHINTS.ZP0 






—< 
Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


“Wait till I get back from my vacation” 
is a favorite objection and one of the 
most forceful arguments for taking out 
life insurance ‘right now’ that we know 
of. Any life insurance man can use 
that objection to his own advantage 
every time it is stated. Don’t forget 
to use it on the man who says it—How 
about the Temporary Rate? 


Canvass “Buying” Prospects 


“5. Go where your prospects are in a 
buying mood. This is a simple rule and 
one which can be easily followed by any 
man or woman. Businesses that are in- 
active create in the prospect an inactive 
or passive mental attitude. They are 
easy to ‘approach’ but hard to ‘close.’ 
Bear them in mind but keep them for 
the cooler weather. 

“6. . Businesses that are prosperous in 
the summer time. In every community 
in this broad country there are busi- 
nesses that show more activity during 
the summer months than at any other 
time of the year. Owners of automobile 
garages, soda fountains, and any num- 
ber of businesses, show increased sales 
with the coming of warm weather. Work 
with them when they are in a profitable 
state. 

“7. Summer months afford a big op- 
portunity to do the unusual. During the 
warm days of summer people need the 
freshening idea. Give it to them. For- 
get the heat. Use a novel means of ap- 
proach or of interviewing your prospect. 
The hotter the weather the more nov- 
elty needed. Specific advice on this line 
is hard to give for it is the work of 
the salesman on each individual case 
which will cause action. Do the un- 
usual. 

Summer Dress 

“8. Look cool—but not cold. In this 
connection the matter of dress and of 
habit will have a direct bearing upon 


summer production. A light suit, a clean _ 


straw, a gay kerchief or a bright tie, 
will have its direct reflection in the 
face and mind of the prospect. Your 
manners, your clothes, your speech, your 
presence, will make him as cool as you 
are. Avoid rapid talking and other sum- 
mer peculiarities which show a rising 
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SALES HELPS 
Lack of Knowledge is 





Costly. 
We Specialize in Life 
Insurance. 


Let, Supervisors of 
Long Field Experi- 
ence help you with- 
out Cost. 


THE WILLARD REGAN 


AGENCY 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY _ || 


100 East 42nd St., New York 
Telephone: Ashland 5454-5 








temperature of ‘the body. Keep within 
bounds. Keep cool but net too cool. 

“9. Your health in summer time is a 
very important factor. Proper food is 
the first consideration during the sum- 
mer. Heat and fat producing foods slow 
down your action and raise your body 
temperature. Salads, greens and other 
cooling foods make a splendid diet. 
Watch your health—if you don’t—your 
prospect will. 


Mental Attitude 


“10. The right mental attitude is more 
than half the battle. The salesman who 
is busy has little time to regard the 
readings of the thermometer. His mind 
is on his work rather than on the heat. 
For the salesman the day is always fa- 
vorable and at the mention by the pros- 
pect of the temperature or the condi- 
tion of the day, your face, your dress, 
your manner, will help the prospect to 
get the right mental attitude towards 
you, the weather, and your business. 
_“The ‘weather’ and ‘business condi- 
tions’ are pretty much in the same class. 
The successful salesman produces busi- 
ness in spite of both of these conditions. 

ake the right mental attitude toward 
all conditions which you meet and your 
battle is half won. This matter of sell- 
ing is a matter of mental attitude any- 
how.” 





LIFE INSURANCE INCREASE 

New life insurance purchased from 
United States companies was 2.7% 
greater during the first six months of 
this year than during the same period 
of 1926. The increase for June was 
1.0%. These facts are indicated by a 
report by the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents to the United States 
Department of Commerce for - official 
use. The compilation aggregates the 
new business records—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions 
—of 45 member companies, which have 





HAlcuT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 





81% of the total life insurance outstand- 
ing in all United. States. legal. reserve 
companies. 











SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 





Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























“HAVE YOU FIGURED 
IT OUT?” 


How much insurance should a 
man have? That question can be 
answered to a eertainty through 
the use of the Canada Life Per- 
sonal Inventory Form, “Have You 
Ever Figured It Out?” Ask for 
your copy by mail pleasc. 





HERBERT W. JONES 


Manager, New York City 
110 WILLIAM ST. 


Beekman 5058—6691 




















satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 








You Who Seek Opansetunite 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
‘mutual life insurance company has been served and | 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 
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NUMBER EIGHT : ‘ | MODERN CRUSADER SERIES: 


People of Iron 


HE Saracens called the Crusaders 

“People of Iron” and feared them 

because “no Saracen spear would 
pierce a Christian coat-of-mail” 








( 
r) 7 “<n | ' i 
° . : ' : f } 
Yet, the very men who said this KNEW ‘ | \ | ( 
° N K ; | 
that armour alone—mere equipment— \ , 
never won a battle. 


* * * * * * * * 


And even to-day, the same mistake is 
often made. Dazzled by outward display, 
unseen factors of as much importance are 
often overlooked. 
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But no longer in the Phoenix Mutual. 


Just as the knight of old was required 
to “win his spurs” in joust and tourna- 
ment that he might develop his strength 
and skill and experience, so too each new . 7 
Phoenix Mutual man is required to prove | ’ ‘; 
his worth at the Home Office school of | b 
service. And the reasons are the same. js 
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This does not mean that a// Phoenix 
Mutual representatives are better men, ' | , 

; beeen M 
But it does mean that in life’s battles each $1: 
has a better chance—of SUCCESS. : Ck 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL : -: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ‘D>, an 


HOME OFFICE } HARTFORD CONN. rec 


First policy issued 1851 





A complete set of all Modern Crusader advertisements will be mailed to any reader upon request. Write to the Advertising Department of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 79 Elm Street, Hartford, Connecticut. » of BR tes, 
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Macaulay’s Talk at 
Cornerstone Laying 





CEREMONIES IN LONDON, ENG. 





Says Sun Life Has Grown With Pros- 
perity of the Dominion; Canadian 
Superintendent Present 





At the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Sun Life’s new building in London in 
one of the finest sites in the metropolis, 
fronting both Pall Mall and Cockspur 
street, Thomas B. Macaulay, president 
and managing director, made the prin- 
cipal address. Others in the large gath- 
ering at the ceremonies included P. C. 
Larkin, high commissioner of Canada; 
A. D. Finlayson, Canadian superintend- 
ent of insurance; Sir Haman Greenwood 
and Septimus Warwick, chief architect. 
President Macaulay’s address in part fol- 
lows: : 

“On this first day of July, 1927, we 
celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of the 
birth of the Dominion of Canada. As 
Canadians, we rejoice over the progress 
of the past, and look forward with con- 
fidence and enthusiasm to the future 
that lies before us. 

“The history and development of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
have followed a course remarkably par- 
allel to that of the Dominion itself. The 
company was incorporated by the Prov- 
ince of Canada two years before Con- 
federation, and it began active opera- 
tions four years after Confederation. It 
has grown and prospered with the 
growth and prosperity of the country. 


Pleased With Site 


“We are, indeed, fortunate in having 


secured this splendid site, and for that 
we have to thank our friend the honor- 
able the High Commissioner for Canada. 
By drawing our attention to the oppor- 
tunity, and by assisting us in every pos- 
sible way, he has placed us under a very 
deep obligation which I acknowledge 
with sincere gratitude. 

“As to the building itself I can only 
say that in architectural design it will 
agree exactly with that of the Canadian 
Government which it adjoins. To erect 
a building that will form a worthy back- 
ground for the official headquarters of 
our own country is a great privilege. 
And I may say that it is our aim to have 
a building that will, we hope, endure for 
hundreds of years, and will be worthy 
of the company, worthy of Canada, 
worthy of the capital of the empire to 
which we are so proud to belong, and 
worthy of becoming a centre for Cana- 
dian interests in this great city. 

“The present function will necessarily 
€ avery simple one. It in truth marks 
but the beginning of our work. When 
that work is finished we hope to inau- 
gurate the completed building in a more 
formal and elaborate manner.” 





LAUNCHES $125,000 CLUB 


The International Life of St. Louis, 
Mo, on July 1, launched its 1927-28 
$125,000 Club. The members of the club 
will be paid special persistency and pre- 
Christmas bonuses, provided they meet 
certain qualifications. To qualify for 
membership in the club a lifeman must 
write and have examined between July 
1, 1927, and June 30, 1928, $125,000 or 
More of insurance. Business to count 
Must be paid for on or before August 
15, 1928. “Insurance on lives of agents 
and all group, association plan and com- 
munity plan insurance will be excluded 
fom consideration in reference to club 
Tecord of business. 





REPORTS GOOD BUSINESS 
James P. Graham, Brooklyn general 
agent of the Aetna Life, reports a paid 
usiness for the first six months of 1927 
oa little more than double that of 
né same period during 1926 which rep- 
Fesents an increase of 110%. 
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SUMMER DROWNINGS REPORTED 


Metropolitan Life Statistics Show 345 
Industrial Policyholders Lost Lives 
Between January and June 
A recent issue of the Statistical Bulle- 
tin of the Metropolitan Life shows that 
between January 1 and June 18 of this 
year 345 industrial policyholders of this 
company lost their lives through acci- 
dental drowning. It shows that the cu- 
mulative deathrate for this five and one- 
half month period was 4.0 per thousand 
as compared with 3.2 for the same pe- 
riod of last year, an increase of 25%. 
This year’s rate is also higher than that 

for the early part of 1925. 

“Although the general tendency of the 
mortality rate for accidental drowning 
has been downward during recent 
years,” says the Bulletin, “the above 
mentioned rise, in 1927, makes it timely 
that we call attention to the fact that, 
with the advent of the warm season, 
drownings are sure to show a still fur- 
ther increase, with young men and boys 
the principal victims. This form of ac- 
cidental death has a distinct seasonal in- 
cidence, July, August and September be- 
ing the peak months, as the inevitable 


result of increased indulgence in water 
sports during the summer. 

“Even with the relatively lower death- 
rate of recent years, drowning still takes 
a serious death toll. We estimate that 
7,300 deaths were due to this cause in 
Continental United States in the year 
1925 and these deaths were very largely 
preventable. What is needed is a wider 
application of the principles and prac- 
tice of water safety which are advo- 
cated by the Life Saving Division of the 
American Red Cross.” 


NEW ALBRIGHT ACTIVITY 

Dr. C. E. Albright of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, who is the 
largest personal producer of that com- 
pany, as well as one of the outstanding 
insurance agents of the country, is one 
of the chief backers of the recently- 
formed Germanic Trust Co., which was 
organized in New York with a capitali- 
zation of $3,000,000 and a surplus of 
$2,000,000. 








our Reputation. 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS | 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
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-., $700,000,000! 
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HE. Missouri State Life is proud of its 35 years; proud of its record of 
T achievement, and especially is it proud of its present position in the list 
of America’s great insurance Companies. 

and one of the fastest growing Companies in the Country. 
more than doubled in the past five years. 


The Company today has more than $700,000,000.00 of life insurance in 


force. It is the largest life insurance Company in the great southwest. 


The spirit of progress which characterizes the Missouri State Life and which 
is responsible for its remarkable growth is the result of broad vision and wise 
management. The men who control the Missouri State Life are men of wide 
experience, men who are accustomed to big scale business—great Commercial 
and Industrial leaders of the Country. 


It is this spirit of progress that has made the Missouri State Life the great, 
outstanding Company that it is—A great Company daily growing greater. 


It is one of the leaders— 


Its assets have nearly trebled. 7 


Its business has 
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Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
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Three Quarters of a Billion Before the Year Ends! 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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All Liberty-Loving Americans 


feel a thrill when they recall the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. This epoch-making document has been the fore- 
runner of political independence for hundreds of millions of 
people. Unfortunately, it did not and could not provide 
economic independence for dependents. 


But to the people of America is now offered an opportunity to 
sign an economic and financial Declaration of Independence,— 
for themselves and for those they hold most dear. Modern 
Life Insurance makes it possible for a man to attain independence 
for himself if he lives, and for his dependents if his life is cut 
short. And it is of particular significance that in the World’s 
greatest Democracy, where Liberty and Independence stand 
pre-eminent, Life Insurance, which gives economic and financial 
independence, has shown its greatest advance. In the United 
States of America there is more Life Insurance in force than in 
all other countries of the world combined. 'Tothe extent that Life 
Insurance banishes almshouses, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
and prevents crime, indigence and pauperism, it is truly aiding 
in making us a Nation of Freemen. May it not therefore be 
claimed that the extension of the Life Insurance principle has 
assisted in furthering individual and national independence? 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States 
W. A. DAY, President 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE Fd NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Tells How He Landed 
Man After 15 Years 


PROSPECT FINALLY SAW LIGHT 





Union Central Agent Called on Physi- 
cian Persistently Over Long Period; 
Signed Him for $25,000 





Nct many life insurance agents would 
have the patience to keep after the same 
prospect for fifteen years, yet that is 
what J. F. Weber of the Detroit Agency 
of the Union Central Life did with the 
result that the prospect, a physician, 
finally signed up for $25,000 insurance. 
Mr. Weber is one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Detroit agency and has pro- 
duced some high-class business for it 
over a long period. 

Agent Weber tells in the current issue 
of the agency bulletin of the Union Cen- 
tral how he sold an insurance policy to 
his doctor friend as follows: 

“My first experience in writing life in- 
surance was for the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company as part-time agent. 
I sold my first policy in April, 1902, to 
a student attending a private college 
for young men, where I was one of the 
instructors. 

“Another young student of the same 
educational institution, one of my pupils, 
who has since become a noted M. D., 
was undoubtedly ‘The Hardest Case I 
Ever Wrote’ and yet at the time the 
application was made and I had him 
convinced, it was done easily. After the 
doctor had practised medicine for sev- 
eral years, I called at his office for the 
first time in 1912, fully expecting to sell 
him some life insurance. He was a very 
ambitious and industrious young physi- 
cian. He seemed to be much pleased 
at my calling upon him and_ cheerfully 
granted me all the time and attention 
I desired. He did not believe in life 
insurance and said he could not see how 
it would benefit him in any way, nor 
his family. There was no necessity for 
him to carry life insurance, he was able 
to use or invest his money more profit- 
ably than the ‘company could. He had 
a $2,000 policy in some company and 
was thinking of surrendering that for its 
cash value, as he was sorry he applied 
for that. His family would be cared for 
. he should be ‘evergreened early in 
lfe. 

“He treated me courteously and as 
the interview came to a close he gave 
me to understand that he would be 
Pleased to give me his attention at any 
fime and as often as I wished to call, 
and he would always be glad to see me.” 

Was Not Discouraged 

Mr. Weber says he was not discour- 
aged even though he was turned down 
each year after having made two or 
three calls within that period. He says 








compare these terms: 


him direct—and directly. 








CONSIDER THIS CONTRACT | 


You can read in it satisfaction for your policyholders, and for 
yourself the assurance of a contented clientele. Look over and 


Any natural death............... 
Any accidental death.... 
Certain accidental deaths 
Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Because your prospect quickly sees its advantages, we have 
named this broad United Life contract “A Policy You Can Sell.” 
In assuring your clientele’s future, it also assures yours. 

There may be an opportunity in your community. 
Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write 
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UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


15,000 


If so, our 


INQUIRE: 

















he was invariably welcomed with ex- 
treme cordiality and that the prospect 
himself usually referred to life insur- 
ance. 

It appears that the prospect had at 
one time invested several thousand dol- 
lars in a manufacturing business and 
had ultimately lost it after the business 
had failed. At about this time Mr. 
Weber called on the prospect again and 
asked him if he did not think his money 
would have been far more safely in- 
vested with a life insurance company. 
The physician agreed that this was so. 

The result of this interview was that 
in June, 1924, Weber sold a $15,000 en- 
dowment at age 65 policy to his friend. 

“T suggested that we make it $25,000,” 
says Weber, “$5,000 for each child and 
$10,000 for his wife which he refused, 
whereupon I ordered two extra $5,000 
policies and when they arrived, I de- 
livered the $25,000 and received a check 
for the entire premium. As he handed 
me the check for $1,311.75, I asked him 
if he thought, when my pupil, that he 
would ever write a check for this amount 
for me. His answer was that he had al- 
ways had the ambition to be able to 
do so, but not for this purpose. “I see 
it all in a different light now. You have 
convinced me.” 





JOINS EQUITABLE OF IOWA ~ 


A. E. Moser, formerly manager of the 
Spencer branch of the J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co., has resigned his position 
and has been appointed agent for the 
Equitable of Iowa, for the towns of 
Clay and Buena Vista, Iowa. 


HARRIS JOINS NEW COMPANY 





Is Made Vice-President of National Se- 
curity Life of Wichita Recently 
Organized 

Henry Camp Harris has been elected 
vice-president and agency director of 
the National Security Life, recently or- 
ganized at Wichita Falls, Texas, with a 
capital of $250,000. 

Mr. Harris was for many years su- 
pervisor of the Reliance Life at Dal- 
las and later became agency director 
of the American Life Reinsurance Co. 
of Dallas, which position he recently 
resigned. He is a past president of the 
North Texas Association of Life Under- 
writers and has always taken an active 
part in civic affairs in Dallas. 

Officers of the new life company at 
Wichita Falls include some of the best 
known men in Texas. J. A. Kemp is 
chairman of the board and C. I. Fran- 
cis is president. Other officers are N. 
H. Martin, first vice-president; J. M. 
Bland, second vice-president; Henry 
Camp Harris, active vice-president and 
agency director; L. O. Shudde, secre- 
tary and actuary; Carter McGregor, 
treasurer, and Dr. J. C. A. Guest, medi- 
cal director. 





WITH EQUITABLE OF NEW YORK 
Rex Truesdale, who has been agent 
for the Register Life in Sioux City, has 
resigned and associated himself with the 
Sioyx City branch of the Equitable Life 
of New York, which is under the man- 
agement of C. W. Cottingham. 


GIFTS FOR THE BLACKBURNS 





America Life Convention Gives Former 
Secretary $4,000 Liberty Bonds; 
Jewel for Mrs. Blackburn 


At the Detroit meeting of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, J. B. Reynolds, 
Harry L. Seay and L. J. Dougherty 
were appointed a committee to purchase 
and present a suitable gift to T. W. 
Blackburn, the retiring .secretary and 
general counsel, as a testimonial of es- 
teem and gratitude of the membership. 

Chairman Reynolds reports that the 
committee has presented to Mr. Black- 
burn on behalf of ‘the convention $4,000 
in Liberty Bonds, with the suggestion 
that they ultimately be applied to the 
purchase of “some piece of real estate 
in some sunny land where you can en- 
joy yourself in old-age among flowers 
and fruits suitable to the locality and 
climate, ever remembering that you have 
the sincere best wishes of the entire 
membership of the American Life Con- 
vention for a long and prosperous en- 


‘joyment of life.” 


The committee also presented Mrs. 
Blackburn with a diamond circlet, “as 
a token of deep friendship and appre- 
ciation of your ever helpfulness to your 
beloved husband and our good friend, 
T. W. Blackburn.” 





HIGHEST PAID JUNE BUSINESS 


Equitable Society Shows Substantial 
Gain Over June, 1926; 14 Agencies 
Paid for Over Million 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
reports $91,309,699 of paid business in 
June, a gain of $5,638,342 over June, 
1926. This was the highest paid business 
month in the history of the Society with 
the exception of December, 1925 and 

1926. 

Fourteen New York City agencies paid 
for over $1,000,000 during the month and 
there were forty-one agencies in the 
United States that paid for over $1,000,- 
000 in June. Seventy-seven agencies 
throughout the United States paid for 
over $500,000 during the month. On the 
basis of six months’ performance, the 
Equitable reports sixty-four agencies as 
averaging better than $500,000 a month 
and of-these, twenty-six agencies aver- 
aged over $1,000,000 a month. Of the 
$1,000,000 a month agencies, eleven are 
located in New York City. 

A contributing factor to the paid busi- 
ness record in June was the fact that 
eighty-one agents throughout the coun- 
try paid for over $100,000 during the 
month. At the end of June there were 
four agents who had paid for over 
$1,000,000 so far this year and forty-two 
agents who had paid for over $500,000. 








Total June production of the Bankers 
Life, on the paid-for bases, was $17,173,- 
450. This amount was produced by the 
salesmen of the company in honor of 
the company’s president, Gerard S. 
Nollen. 








United States. 


1 day up to 14 years. 


2,500,000 
NEW PROSPECTS EACH YEAR 


That is approximately the number of newly born children arriving each year in the 


Each child is a new prospect for the Juvenile Policy of The Lincoln National Life. 


The Lincoln National Lifé Juvenile Policy is written on the lives of children ages 
: The Payor insurance feature provides for waiver of further pre- 
Miums in the event of the death or disability of the father. 


_Lineoln National Life representatives always have a fertile field of prospects on 
which to work for new ones are arriving each day in his community. 
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Lincoln Life Building 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $485,000,000 in Force 






Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. 


Founded 1865 
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WINS PROFITS TAX SUIT 


Mutual Benefit Life Victor In 
Case; U. S. Supreme Court 
Renders Decision 
The United States Supreme Court 
has handed down a decision in favor of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, it has been 
learned, in a test case brought to de- 
termine whether mutual insurance com- 
panies are required to pay an excess 
profits tax on their reserve funds. Under 
the state laws the company was re- 
quired in 1917 to maintain a reserve 
of $186,000,000 and had reserved in ad- 
dition a further contingency fund. In 
reporting its income in 1917 the com- 
pany reported the two reserves as in- 
vested capital and returned its income 
as $1,808,339, on which a tax of $108,- 
500 was paid. An _ additional $83,779 
was assessed by the collector, who ruled 
that the legal reserve is not invested 
capital. Payment of the addition was 
made under protest and suit was brought 
to recover, the question as to the status 
of the legal reserve being the point in 
dispute. It was agreed by attorneys of 
both parties that if the invested capi- 
tal were found to exceed $25,500,000 no 
excess profits tax would be due. 
Judgment was awarded the company 
in the trial court, upheld in the Circuit 
Court and carried to the Supreme Court 
for final decision. To the extent of $70,- 
000,000 actually paid in by the policy- 
holders in cash, the legal reserve is def- 
initely invested capital, the court held. 
The payments were “intended for in- 
vestment and were invested to increase 
the resources of the company and there- 
by reduce the cost of insurance,” Jus- 
tice Sutherland wrote, so that, “it re- 
quires no stretch of the realities” to hold 
that the fund they created was invested 
capital within the meaning of the stat- 
ute. As the $70,000,000 thus accounted 
for was more than enough to relieve the . 
company from payment of any wartime 
excess profits tax, the court did not dis- 


Test 








increase in new business over 1925. 


the Home Office and the Field Force. 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
All previous records have been shattered. 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


This 

















M. E. WHEELER PROMOTED 

Mark Edwin Wheeler, formerly agen- 
cy special at Duluth, Minn., for the Mis- 
souri State Life, has been made assist- 
ant manager of the Minneapolis, Minn., 
branch office. He joined the Missouri 
State as a special agent at Pierre, S. D., 
in 1924 and remained there until 1926 
when he was made agency special at 
Duluth. When that office was consoli- 
dated with the Minneapolis branch he 
was transferred as agency special for 
the Minneapolis territory. 





INJUNCTION DENIED 

The Bankers Life of Iowa was upheld 
in the district court of Des Moines, Iowa, 
last week, when Judge Franklin denied 
an injunction to prevent the company 
from increasing rates on the old assess- 
ment insurance. Suit was brought by 
some assessment policyholders on the 
ground that the increase was illegal. 





BANKER ON INSURANCE TRUST 
James W. Knox, vice-president and 
trust officer of the First National Bank 
of Hartford, discussed the advantages of 
the life insurance trust in speaking at a 
meeting of the Rotary Club there. 








cuss whether the other $116,000,000 of 
the reserve is considered earned surplus 
or what its relation to the excess profits 
tax measure is. 











PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 


GRAHAM BACK FROM EUROPE 


Second Vice-President of Equitable So- 
ciety Read Paper on 
Group Insurance 

William J. Graham, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, in charge of group insurance, 
returned from Europe last week. He 
addressed the International Congress of 
Actuaries on the subject of group cov- 
erage. He was in Chicago early this 
week. 





CELEBRATES 14TH ANNIVERSARY 


A pleasing surprise was tendered to 
Ralph M. Calkins, manager of John M. 
Riehle & Co., Inc., on the 14th of July, 
when he completed fourteen years with 
that organization, by the members of the 
office force. Upon his arrival at the office 
he found it tastefully decorated and was 
presented with platinum and diamond 
cuff links. After office hours a colla- 
tion was served which was enjoyed by 
the members of the firm and employes. 





Floyd E. DeGroat, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Boston, sailed on 
Tuesday from New York on the S. S. 
Conte Rosso, for a two months’ trip to 
Italy, Switzerland and France. Mrs. De- 
— and two daughters will accompany 

im. 


—___.. 


Actuaries Back 


(Continued from page 1) 














M. A. Linton and J. S. Thompson 


would not be greatly surprised if the 
Canadian companies, who are becoming 
constantly stronger in England, did not 
eventually inaugurate the American- 
Canadian method of selling, which of 
course means digging up prospects and 
then aggressively trying to sell them, 
with or without introduction. 





Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, left last week for his summer 
home at Little Compton, R. I. He will 
remain there the rest of the summer, re- 
turning after Labor Day. 








TODAY’S BIG MOTOR 


equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 

















The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed b f th tr t nies in thi » havi: 
cee henna 
Exceptional Opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 























What’s Ahead ? 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 
year from Head Office lead service. 
Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over 
$350,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly 

Write for our booklet ‘‘What’s ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President PHILADELPHIA 














PROBLEM 


Driving in Safety. The Rights of Motorists 
The Rights of Pedestrians 


A booklet called “CONTROL: Rules for Safe 
Driving,” prepared by an experienced traffic officer, 
has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston. Thousands of copies 
have been distributed throughout the country to 
motorists by Safety Councils and Chambers of 
Commerce. 

The Director of Safety for the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company writes regarding this booklet: 





‘If it were physically possible to get one 
of these booklets in the hands of every 
one that drives motor driven vehicles 
and if it were possible to make them 
read and study this interesting booklet, 
a large number of lives would be saved.” 


Copies of this booklet, “CONTROL,” can be ob- 
tained from any agent of the John Hancock Mutua! 
Life Insurance Company 


Or upon applica- 
tion to the 
Inquiry Bureau, 
197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





Lire: INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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T. M. Searles Course in 
Three. Jersey Cities 

WILL RUN FULL FORTY WEEKS 

Sample Outline of Tax and Business In- 


surance Lessons; Agency Making 
Gains 





The T. M. Searles general agency of 
the Aetna Life in Newark, is running a 
practical course in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of life insurance selling. The 
course is used in training of all the men. 
This agency, which was established 65 
years ago, is showing a decided increase 
in paid business. Three classes will 
open in the Fall in these cities: Newark, 
Camden and Jersey City. An unusual 
feature. is that the course will continue 
a full forty weeks’ period. 

The outline of the tax and business 
insurance course follows: 

Session 1. Inheritance Taxation—Its 
Theory and History: The Basis of the 
Theory; History; Proportional System 
of Taxation; The Progressive System; 
Inheritance Tax Insurance; Selling In- 
heritance Tax Insurance; Advantages. 


Session 2. Inheritance Taxation in 
Practice: Revenue Received; Model; 
Multiple Taxes; Inheritance Tax Re- 


form; Shrinkage of Estate. 

Session 3. Theory of State Inheri- 
tance Taxation: Theory and Practice; 
Taxable Transfers; Transfer Exemption; 
Contemplation of Death; Discount and 
Interest. 

Session 4. Taxation of Life Insur- 
ance—Legal Definition; Proceeds of Life 
Insurance Policies; Residence; General 
Ownership; Trusts; Dower and Curtesy; 
Good Will; Partnerships; Power of Ap- 
pointment. 

Session 5. The Federal Estate Tax; 
Tables and Charts; Taxable Transfers; 
Gross Estate; Deductions and Exemp- 
tions; Gift Tax; Joint Estates; Dower 
and Curtesy ; Community Property; Dis- 
count; Interest; Rates. 

‘Session 6. Personal Estate of an In- 
testate; Who is an Intestate; The In- 
testate Laws of the States; Exemptions 
for Widows and Children; Plan of Dis- 
tribution; In General; Provisions of Es- 
tate. 

Session 7. The State Inheritance 
Tax; Method of Grouping the Material; 
Property; Domestic Corporation; For- 
eign Corporations; Statutes of all States 
and Territories. 

Session 8. Methods of Using the Text 
Charts: Charts of Exact Tax Levied in 
Specific Instances; Advantages of These 
Charts; Manner of Using These Charts. 

Session 9. Calculation of Inheritance 
Taxes; In General; Calculating the Tax 
on a Simple Estate; The Tax in Various 
tates; Complicated Estate; Non-Resi- 
dent Estates—Exemptions Allowed; De- 
ductability of the Federal Estate Tax. 

Session 10. Valuation of Annuities; 
Definitions; Key Table; Computation to 

etermine Compound Interest; Compu- 
tation to Determine Present Worth; 

w of Discount; Chances of Death; 
Present Value; Tables. 

ession 11. Valuation of Life and Re- 
mainder Interest; Computing of Tax on 
Life Estates and Remainders; The Tax 
in Various States; The Federal Tax; 
Methods of Determining Present Value 
of Life Insurance Income Policies. 

€ssion 12, Relation of Life Insurance 

'o Credit; Credit Insurance vs. Life In- 
Sirance for Credit; Pertinent Facts; The 
s€sponsibility of Life Insurance as Cred- 
tt; The Relation of Banking and Com- 
mercial Credit. 
. S€ssion 13. The Human Asset in Bus- 
mess: The Part Played by the Personal 
quation; Important Men Best Assets of 
i Organization; The Corporation and 
i evelopment; The Use of Life In- 
lance as a Stabilizer. 

€ssion 14. Using Life Insurance to 
wild Credit: The Dynamo of Business; 
i Nces of’ Business; Sample Corpora- 
1 and Partnership Agreement in Re- 


R. H. HEARTMAN’S NEW POST 





To Become Southern California Manager 
of Union Central; Long Prom- 
inent in Iowa 

The Union Central -has appointed Roy 
H. Heartman as its manager for South- 
ern California, headquarters Los Angeles. 
He succeeds W. H. Cramer. Mr. Heart- 
man was general sales manager of the 
Central Life of Des Moines. 


President Sage of the Union Central 

says about the new Los Angeles mana- 
ger: 
“This company is gratified to be able 
to announce the appointment of such an 
able man as Mr. Heartman for its Los 
Angeles territory. He is vigorous, wide- 
awake, ambitious, of pleasing personality 
and ability as a life insurance organizer 
and producer.” i 

Mr. Heartman began his insurance ca- 
reer twenty years ago with the Central 
Life. About ten years ago he was named 
manager for Iowa by the Equitable of 
New York, building up for that company 
an agency which produced in excess of 
a million dollars a month in settled busi- 
ness. In 1926 Mr. Heartman left the 
Equitable and returned to the Central 
Life of Iowa. 

W. H. Cramer will continue with the 
Union Central as a general agent, in 
which capacity he has served the com- 
pany for twelve years. 





A PHASE OF THE BUSINESS 





Single Premium and Annuity Contracts 
Sharing Considerable Increase 
with Phoenix Mutual 

An official of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
points out the growing volume of Sinele 
Premium and Annuity contracts: ©The 
increase in such business. as compared 
with the first half of 1926, was 40%. 
The company’s insurance in force has 
almost reached the. half billiori mark. 





FOUR YEARS OLD 


The Willard Regan Agency of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, reports an increase of 80% in paid 
business for the first six months of 1927 


eg 1926. The agency: is four years 
ol ; 





lation to Life Insurance; Underwriting 
America’s Business. 

Session 15. . Credit Stabilizing Func- 
tions of Life Insurance: Immediate Re- 
placement the Value of Life Insurance; 
Conserving of Wealth; Foundations of 


Commerce; Banking and Life Insurance ;~ 


Bond Issues of Life Insurance. 

Session 16. Life Insurance in Modern 
and Future Business; Life Insurance in 
Commercial Credits; Business Insurance 
and Special Agreements; Standard Cred- 
it Forms; Federal Reserve Banks and 
Life Insurance. 


New Ellis Letter 
In Book Controversy 


ASKS ABOUT ENDORSEMENT 





Wants to Know More About National 
Association’s Publication Committee’s 
Methods of Procedure 





W: Caswell Ellis, vice-president of the 
Southeastern Life, has added another 
chapter to the controversy growing out 
of the William Alexander book, “Life 
Insurance Simply Explained,” in a new 
communication he has sent to Ernest J. 
Clark, chairman of the publications com- 
mittee of the National Association. 

In the new letter, dated July 18th, Mr. 
Ellis gives quotations from letters he 
has received from thirty states concur- 
ring with his position in opposing the en- 
dorsement of the book by the National 
Association. Mr. Ellis: goes into the 
question of the responsibility of the pub- 
lications’ committee in endorsing the 
book. He wants to know if the publi- 
cations committee “should consist of a 
rubber stamp and an office boy,” and 
concludes by asking the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Are representatives of large: and 
small, mutual and stock, par. and non- 
par. companies going to have an equal 
voice in the future in passing upon books 
to be approved by the Association? _ Is 
the publications committee going to be 
a representative committee? 

Is “Life Insurance Simply . Ex- 
plained,” or any other Association-spon- 
sored book going to be used in’ the 
schools before thorough study and re- 
vision by a representative committee 
such as that described above ? 

How many copies of this book 
were printed and does the National As- 
sociation purpose to let its endorsement 
stand? (It is to be hoped that the cri- 
ticism has so advertised it that the en- 
tire edition has-been bought by life in- 
surance men who will be fair in using 
it and that none of the copies will ever 
get into the schools.) 

4.. Which members of the publications 
committee reviewed this book and O 
K.’d it for the Association’s endorsement 
as a text book for use in schools ?: Please 
give names. 





JEFFERSON STANDARD ‘OUTING 

Leading agents of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, who qualified in the recent con- 
test, held their outing at Niagara Falls. 
Starting July 11, they went by steamer 
to Toronto and then to Montreal and 
Quebec by way of the St. Lawrence 
River. The convention was held at Que- 
bec July 13-15 after which the party left 
for New York City by way of Montreal. 
The outing ended July 17. 





TO MEET ON THE GULF 
Agents of the Lamar Life of Jackson, 
Miss., who qualify will attend the con- 
vention August 10-13 at the New Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel. 





THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. There is no better company 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts | 


More than-a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 
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proaches its 2a birthday 
normally. & _healthfully. 
No claim to perfection is 
registered. Fi has had the 
usual mild infantile com- 
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bad advice & survived—with 
21,000,000. Le has side 
stepped convulsions rickets 
& anemia. le lives accérd- 
ing to the principles of its 
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Industrial Changes 
Of The Prudential 


SUPT. J. C. LUDMAN RETIRES 





Clay W. McIntire Advanced to Super- 
intendency; . Duffy, Now a 
Class “E” Member 





It has been announced that superin- 
tendent Walter B. Patterson, formerly 
of the Mansfield, O., district, has been 
transferred in that capacity to take 
charge of the Springfield, Ohio, district, 
effective on Monday, July 11. The trans- 
fer of Superintendent Patterson to the 
Springfield district was caused by the 
vacancy resulting through the retire- 
ment of Superintendent J. C. Ludman, 
who closed active service with the Pru- 
dential under date of July 2. 


Superintendent Ludman had been a 
most valued Prudential representative 
and is widely known and acknowledged 
not only for the creditable character of 
his work, but also as a personality of 
sterling qualities. He started as an 
agent at Zanesville, O., on July 22, 1895, 
and also had Assistancy experience at 
that point, from which he received pro- 
motion to Superintendent on July 25, 
1898, when he assumed charge of the 
Chillicothe, O., district. He was subse- 
quently transferred to the Springfield, 
O., district on January 12, 1901. 

Superintendent Patterson was appoint- 
ed an agent at McKeesport, Pa., on 
February 17, 1909, and was promoted to 
be an assistant superintendent at Char- 
leroi, Pa., on July 4, 1910. He was made 
superintendent at Mansfield, O., on April 
21, 1919. 

Agent George P. Gerfin, of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has been promoted to the 
position of assistant superintendent at 
Lockport, a detached Assistancy of the 
above district. His appointment became 
effective July 11. 

David E. Gray entered the service of 
The Prudential early in 1924 and imme- 
diately gave evidence of superior ability, 
which he continued to display so abun- 
dantly that when the company added 
another assistancy staff at Pittsburgh 
No. 5, Gray was elevated to the post 
of assistant superintendent. 

Thomas J. Duffy, agent at Pittsburgh 
No. 1, was recently received into Class 
“E” of The Prudential Old Guard. Mr. 
Duffy has been a prominent member of 
the district year after year, and has 
earned the goodwill of his fellow work- 
ers and policyholders by reason of his 
courteous and helpful attitude. 

Agent Ralph M. Lee has been ap- 
pointed to the position of assistant su- 
perintendent in the Syracuse No. 1 dis- 
trict. He receives this advancement in 
the same district where he has been con- 
nected as an agent and his experience 
and ability to write business fully equip 
him to handle the new position. 

Clay W. McIntire, assistant - superin- 
tendent at Springfield, O., has been pro- 
moted to be superintendent at Mansfield, 
O. Mr. McIntire entered the Pruden- 
tial’s employ on June 5, 1916, as an agent, 
and on April 1, 1918, was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent, in which capacity 
he operated until this recent promotion. 


Prudential Agent Tells 
How He Does His Work 


URGES DEFINITE OBJECTIVE 
Advises Agents To Plan Each Day’s 
Work at Least a Day 
In Advance 


Albert W. Volpe, an agent of The 
Prudential, writes in the company’s 
“Weekly Record” about the way in 
which he handles his work on the weekly 
debit. 

“Without a plan to follow in his work,” 
he says, “a man is like a ship without 
a rudder. He is traveling, but without a 
destination. In our business it is im- 
portant to know where we are going, 
what we are striving for and how. We 
must have an aim or object. Therefore, 
it is necessary to make up your mind 
what figure you desire to reach in your 
attempt to make a record. Make an 
allotment for yourself and produce a 
share of it every week or month. If you 
will do this, the objective is always be- 
fore you and you will not be traveling in 
circles.” 

Speaking of systematizing one’s work, 
Mr. Volpe says: 

“Plan each, day’s work for the week 
at least a day or two beforehand and 
stick to your plans. Should the results 
secured be lower than what you expect- 
ed to reach, do not let the matter dis- 
turb you, but resolve to do better to- 
morrow and make up any difference. The 
law of average is bound -to work out, 
and what you miss in one day will surely 
be accounted for in another if you per- 
sist in your aim. 

On collection days it is advisable to 
pick out a few cases where you think 
you may write new business. Arrange 
the calls so that they will not disturb 
your collections. 

While collecting, try to make some 
definite appointments, with a view to se- 
curing a good amount of new business 
on certain evenings and for Thursday 
and Friday of that week. 

Your evening calls should be so ar- 
ranged that you will not lose time be- 
tween them. See that the appointments 
are definitely made, and make the calls 
with the determination to produce busi- 
ness in every home visited. 

On Thursday and Friday, call on as 
many A-1l prospects as possible. It is a 
waste of time to continue calling on 
ee who have repeatedly put you 
off. 

We must all realize that time is our 
most valuable asset and we must make 
the most of it. Any system or plan that 
will save our time and conserve our en- 
ergy is worth following to the letter.” 








Says Agents Should 
Talk Ordinary Also 


SEES MANY PROSPECTS LOST 
Writer in Western & Southern News 
Tells How Industrial Agents Lose 
Good Business 





In spite of all that has been written 
about ordinary and industrial, there are 
still those on some agents’ debits who 
think they write industrial business and 
ncthing else. A good many agents who 
write industrial also. write ordinary but 
they very often fail to talk about the 
latter class of business and in this way 
sometimes lose prospects for additional 
business. 

“A young man who took his wife and 
baby home from the hospital recently,” 
says a writer for the Western & South- 
ern Field News, “tells me that four in- 
dustrial agents have solicited him for 
insurance since the newspapers recorded 
the birth of the baby, but not a single 
ordinary agent. 

“He draws better than average sal- 
ary, carries $9,500 and said to me ‘if 
anything had happened to my wife, I 
would have been in a bad way finan- 
cially, would have had a hard time to 
finance the baby. I am going to call 
the last agent who sold me and get $1,000 
on my wife—if no agent calls on me 
today.’” 

The writer says it is apparent that the 
young man referred to in the article did 
not know that any of the industrial 
agents who referred to in the article did 
not know that any of the industrial 
agents who canvassed him for insur- 
ance on his baby could have written an 
ordinary policy on his wife. He says 
the real reason this man did not know 
that industrial agents also wrote ordi- 
nary is that they didn’t tell him. They 
just canvassed him for industrial on the 
baby and never mentioned ordinary in- 
surance for his wife. 

“Four industrial agents,” says News, 
“solicited business on the baby, unmind- 
ful of the fact that the birth of the 
baby increased the fathers’ responsibii- 
ity and made him a prospect for more 
ordinary. 

“Not more than one-third of the fami- 
lies on the average debit have any or- 
dinary with the company—they have 
never been canvassed for ordinary. 





TOTAL INCREASE $25,000 


In last week’s issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter, in a story about Donald G. 
C. Sinclair, Metropolitan Life manager, 
it was stated that his organization has 
“averaged $20,000 weekly increase” dur- 
ing the time that he has been in charge 
of the Murray Hill district. This should 
have been $25,000 net increase over a 
period of twenty-five years. The net in- 
crease of this organization for 1926 was 
$2,300. 











Opportunity For the ‘‘Right Man’’ 


If you are ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN that you can build up a 
large line of surplus and brokerage business in a new and aggressive 
New York City agency for a very popular Life Insurance company, it 
may be to your great advantage to answer 
write unless you’re sure you can “put it over.” 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


this advertisement. Don’t 
Address “Right Man,” 























THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 34% million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 
Over 43 million 


JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 











Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Ls Policies— 





The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


ly Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


Says Straight Canvass 
Is The Best Method 


SHOWS HOW TO GET PROSPECTS 


Clayton Perry, Prudential Manager, 
Thinks Agents Should Devote One 
Evening to Straight Canvassing 





Clayton Perry, assistant manager of 

The Prudential at Hanover, Pa., is of 
the opinion that straight canvassing is 
the best method and the only one by 
which an agent may find who is insured, 
what occupation he follows, how many 
are in the family, their ages, and other 
important information that an agent 
must have if he is to deal with a pros- 
pect intelligently. 
’ Mr. Perry sets forth his views on the 
subject of the straight canvass in The 
Prudential Weekly Record. He says in 
part: 

“Are you willing to send twenty or 
forty dollars, or perhaps a hundred dol- 
lar bill, as a present to a Mr. Competi- 
tor who lives in some other city? The 
answer would be, ‘Not so that you can 
notice it.’ Well, that is what we, as 
individuals, are doing when we stick only 
to the regular channels of our book for 
daily or weekly earnings. The man you 
neglect to see may be the twenty, forty, 
or one-hundred dollars that you are 
sending weekly as a present to your 
competitor. 

“How much time and energy do you 
devote each week toward the securing 
of a list of people on your debit who 
are eligible? The average man resorts 
to this means only through the medium 
of his collection book, but the man above 
the average sees the man next door, the 
man contemplating going into business, 
and the man who needs increased pro- 
tection. : 

“Some time ago, in a certain town in 
our district, a certain representative 
while out with his children for refresh- 
ments talked shop to the owner of the 
business, with the result that in conver- 
sation the business man revealed that he 
had indebtedness to the extent of $7,000. 
The mortgage was then and there cov- 
ered with insurance, and the same eve- 
ning, on another call, $11,000 was placed 
upon a similar case. 

“The above are instances that we or- 
dinarily pass every day. Some of the 
most influential business men live along 
the so-called poor routes. If it were 
possible for us to start out in the eve- 
ning at dusk in an automobile and there 
were electric signs with the words in- 
scribed, ‘No protection here,’ ‘This home 
underinsured,’ or similar phrases, for us 
to gaze upon, how many of us could 
conscientiously say, ‘I knew that befor, 
for the simple reason that I visited 
them and found out.’ 

“Devote one evening a week to the 
straight-canvassing method. Start sys 
tematically at the beginning of your 
route and call at every home. The 
watch your salary envelope grow fat.’ 





The Citizens National Life of Fast St 
Louis, Ill, with home offices in the Met 
ropolitan Building, has begun operations, 
having been licensed by the Illinois 
partment. 
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Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 
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“What To Say” Is Told 
To Life Underwriters 


MUST CONTROL PROSPECTS 





J. B. Duryea, General San Francisco 
Agent, Penn Mutual, Gives Talk 
Before Cleveland Associatica 





“What to Say” was told in a most 
interesting way by J. B. Duryea, general 
agent of the Penn Mutual at San Fran- 
cisco, before the members of the Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters’ Association, at 
their meeting last month. Mr. Duryea 
is the author cf several books on life 
insurance and is well known as a con- 
vincing speaker. 

“Fourteen hours each day spent in 
diligent study and prosecution of your 
profession are absolutely necessary, 
said Mr. Duryea, “to become a great 
success. And in doing this you are fol- 
lowing the identical program that is 
pursued by those in any other profes- 
sion or business who have achieved note- 
worthy goals. 


Control Other People 


“To be successful you must be able 
to control other people,” said Mr. Dur- 
yea, “and to do this you must_be quali- 
fied to hold their attention. You must 
be able to understandingly discuss their 
own problems. In no other way can you 
fit yourself to do this except through 
continuous effort and study. Successful 
underwriters personalize their presenta- 
tions. Your remarks must have a direct 
bearing on your prospect’s own life, or 
they will be ineffective.” ard 

Mr. Duryea stated that he disliked 
the term “Approach” and while knowing 
of no other single word to take its place 
suggested the phrase, “crossing the dead 
line of interest.” “You do that,” he con- 
tinued, “in the very first words you say 
toa prospect. It is indeed of paramount 
importance that you start your inter- 
view with some easily visualized con- 
crete illustration.” Don’t start an in- 
terview with a question which requires 
your prospect to think hard in order to 
give you an intelligent answer. To do 
so creates antagonism. And if you start 
an interview with some observation of 
your own, this, too, is apt to fall short 
of creating interest.” 


Gives Illustration 

Mr. Duryea illustrated this point by 
first citing an abstract comparison be- 
tween money, placed with a savings 
bank at interest and money spent for 
life insurance. “How much more effec- 
tive it would be,” he declared, “if you 
said, ‘Mr. Jones, if you will go down to 
the Cleveland Savings Bank and deposit 
, they will pay Mrs. Jones an in- 
come of $2 per month as long as you 
live and she may also have the princi- 
pal when you die. Now, if you will de- 
Posit this same $600 with my trust com- 
pany under the plan I recommend, and 
your span of life was terminated during 
the year, my company would pay Mrs. 
Jones S100 per month as long as she 
lives and she could in addition pass 
(000 on to her estate when she dies,’ 
such a statement cannot help creating 
an instant appeal. Remember that a 
man buys because of some emotion that 
you have excited within him. Cold rea- 
son doesn’t force people to buy life in- 
Surance. Not being able to cross the 
dead line of interest is the cause of 80% 

of interviews being unsuccessful.” 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ELECTION 


The Pueblo Association of Life Un- 
€twriters held its annual meeting at 
the Chamber of Commerce, Pueblo, 
Colo,, July 8, and elected the following 
OMcers for the ensuing year: R. W. 
Ox, president; O. W. Fell, vice-presi- 
dent; S. F. Reno, national executive 
Committeeman, and O. E. Newborn, ‘sec- 
retary and treasurer; H. B. Caldwell, 
William E, Burney and C. E. Freed will 
make up the executive committee. 


ADVOCATES LARGE POLICIES 





Life Insurance Is As Vital in Average 
Executive Business as Sales Volume, 
Says Otto Y. Schnering 

Big insurance policies for big business 
men were advocated by Otto Y. Schner- 
ing, president of the Curtiss Candy 
Company of Chicago, makers of “Baby 
Ruth” bars, in a recent address in Chi- 
cago. The “candy bar king” carrics 
$2,500,000 in life insurance. He is the 
largest individual policy holder in Chi- 
cago’ and one of the very few men in 
America who carry more than $2,000,000 
in life protection. 

“Life insurance is as vital in the av- 
erage executive’s business calculations as 
sales volume, overhead and production 
costs,” said Mr. Schnering. “He must 
protect his company against loss of his 
leadership through death or accident 
much the same as he protects its phy- 
sical assets including buildings, stocks 
and records against loss by fire, theft, 
or flood. 

“The bigger a man’s business and its 
dependence on his personal direction, the 
more important it is for him to guard 
the future by carrying adequate life in- 
surance. Necessity of protecting one’s 
home and family by insurance is a well 
established axiom. But extension of. this 
idea into a man’s business, so that his 
company and the associates who follow 
him in its control are protected against 
his death is one of the industry’s newer 
evolutions. 

“The fact that twenty-five of the na- 
tion’s business leaders carry life insur- 
ance policies totaling more than $2,000- 
000 and that about 200 more are pro- 
tected to the extent of $1,000,000 or 
more should be a convincing demon- 
stration of the value of insurance to the 
average citizen. Steady increase in the 
demand for life insurance is proof that 
people everywhere appreciate more and 
more its indispensability.” 





NEW GROUP SUPERVISOR 


Henry A. Smith of the H. J. Powell 
agency for the Equitable has recently 
been appointed group insurance super- 
visor for the Louisville territory of that 
agency. He was an outstanding insur- 
ance underwriter when he first came 
with the Equitable in 1921, and has been 
a1 club member and a consistently large 
producer each year since. At the close 
of 1926 he was sixteenth in personal 
production for the entire agency force 
and fifth in group production. In addi- 
tion to his group insurance work, Mr. 
Smith is also supervisor in the Powelt 
agency and has actively. assisted in put- 
ting on life insurance _ salesmanship 
courses under the joint auspices of the 
Louisville Y. M. C. A. and the Louis- 
ville Life Underwriters Association, of 
which he has served as president. 
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of the new business paid 
for in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1926 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 








INTERESTING FIGURES SHOWN 





Metropolitan Life Compiles Table For 
Computing Economic Value of 
Impaired Lives 
The June issue of the Statistical Bul- 
letin of the Metropolitan Life contains 
a table by the use of which the econom- 
ic value of an impaired life may be cal- 
culated. The method followed is essen- 
tially the same as that previously fol- 
lowed in computing the value of the life 
of the normal man which was based on 
the earnings and cost of living at every 
year of life, and also on the proportion 
of persons surviving to every age of life. 
Using those impairments which have 
no effect on the expectation of life, so 
as to be able to make use of the same 
life tables as were used in calculating 
the value of a normal man’s life, three 
groups are considered: those whose 
earnings are reduced to $500 per year, 
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to $1,000 per year, and third, to $1,500 


per annum. In each case the original 
status from which this reduction has 
occurred is taken as the $2,500 per year 
maximum income class. 

Three different values, according to 
whether the individual is employed full 
time, half time or not at all are esti- 
mated under each income class. If, for 
example, he is employed not at all, or 
only half time, he is apt to be a lia- 
bility instead of an asset which means 
that he has to be supported. 

A man earning $2,500 at age thirty, 
if he is injured in such a way that his 
income is reduced to $1,000 as his 
chances of employment are reduced to 
50% of, suffers a loss in value of $30,- 
900. His original value was $31,038. This 
sum minus the figure, $139 found in the 
table, shows the economic loss he has 
sustained in economic value. 





U. S. DIPLOMATS TO INSURE 

Foreign representatives of this country 
have been authorized to incur expendi- 
ture for all kinds of insurance required 
under the laws of the respective coun- 
tries to which accredited according to 
an executive order signed by the Presi- 
dent. The Executive order is as follows: 

“The authorization contained in execu- 
tive order No. 4401, of March 24, 1926, 
permitting the Secretary of State to in- 
cur or to authorize the several embas- 
sies, legations and consular offices, in 
their discretion, to incur expenditures 
under the Act making appropriations for 
the Department of State for insurance 
where required. by the laws of foreign 
countries contemplates the payment by 
diplomatic and consular officers of pre- 
miums on all kinds of insurance, includ- 
ing health and old-age insurance of em- 
ployes of the missions and consular of- 
fices abroad; when the laws of the re- 
spective countries to which they are as- 
signed require diplumatic and consular 
officers as employers of labor to make 
such payments. 

(Signed) “Calvin Coolidge.” 
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'E. C. LUNT WRITES ANOTHER 
Hy BOOK 

| Edward C. Lunt, vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity, has made another 
#enerous contribution to suretyship in 
the form of a volume called the “Surety 
Mgents’ Guide,” which is designed par- 
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cularly for agents in the field, upon the 

assumption that they are not sufficiently 
Fhmiliar with the rules of surety under- 
writing: -Adthough Mr. Lunt’s first. book 
in, 1921 went thoroughly into the intrica- 
¢ies -of, sutety underwriting and is re- 
gatded'as an authority by all students 
of ‘the business his latést work has ‘the 
added,-advantage of the author’s views 
on underwriting procedure under pres- 
efit conditions. 
“In commenting on the rapid growth of 
the surety business. since his first book 
was. published Mr. Lunt cites that the 
aggregate writings of the United States 
cémpanies in 1926 were 60% greater than 
these. of 1921... He believes that to some 
extént this increase has assumed the 
fotm of newer lines of suretyship, one 
of them, the guaranteeing of real estate 
mortgage bonds, being a business likely 
to attain large proportions. 

But he does not feel that special .prep- 
aration for such outgrowths of the busi- 
ress ‘is needed in most cases by a prac- 
ticed,punderwriter, because, while sure- 
tyship takes on myriad forms and dis- 
closes daily new ranges of utility, the 
principles of surety underwriting are un- 
affected by such developments and con- 
tthe to. be valid and applicable to the 
new ¢oniditions. 

Taking up specific references on the 
various types of bonds, Mr. Lunt ob- 
serves ‘in. the section of his book devot- 
ed to contract bond underwriting that 
the inadequacy of financial resources re- 
sults in more declinations of contract 
bonds than any other cause of rejection: 
He'says it also exposes home office ex- 
ecutives to more criticism from the field 
than,.any of their other unnumbered 
shortcomings. Yet it seems clear that 
if a contractor is without capital (abso- 
lutely, or, relatively. to. the undertaking 
contemplated), there is absolutely noth- 


ing pleadable about the other aspects of 
the risk that can offset this fatal weak- 
Under the 
conditions stipulated, he adds, every- 
thing else is superfluous and irrelevant. 

Referring to a bond occasioned by the 
National Prohibition Act—the “reopen- 
‘padlocked’ premises” bond—Mr. 
Lunt believes that while it is commonly 
of small amount (usually $1,000) it is ob- 
viously hazardous:and should be written 
only in behalf of principals of good per- 
sonal and business character and with 
collateral security when such principals 
are without substantial resources other 
than the- bonded property. 

The much discussed “guaranteeing of 
automobile paper” is also treated by the 
author and his opinion from an under- 
writing standpoint on this type of busi- 
ness is that everything depends upon the 
character and ability of the finance com- 
pany management. He says: “If a 
thoroughgoing investigation shows that 
the executives of the finance company 
are men of successful experience in the 
given line and of high personal stand- 
ing, that they look up their credit risks 
with the utmost pains before advancing 
money, and that they otherwise conduct 
their business with prudence and skill, 
it would seem that the company’s collat- 
eral-trust notes could safely be guaran- 
teed by.a surety company.” This is fol- 
lowed by the conditions regulating such 
guaranteeing. 

Mr. Lunt’s opinion of fraud bonds will 
be interesting to many inasmuch as he 
says. that “while insufficient time has 
elapsed to warrant confident opinions 
regarding the merits of this new type 
of insurance, the experience thus far has 
been disappointing in many respects. It 
seems probable that the experimentation 
with bonds and rates already conducted 
must be carried further before a satis- 
factory and reasonably permanent equi- 
librium of risk and net return can be at- 
tained.” 

The author’s reaction to the new mer- 
chants’ protective bond is that it retains 
the best features of the fraud bond and 
eliminates certain other features that 
turned out in practice to be troublesome 
and unsatisfactory. He hazards the 
guess that the new form will ultimately 
displace the original fraud bond. 


ness in the man’s credentials. 
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TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 

Colonel James L. Howard, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, who has direct supervision over the 
life department of that great institution, 
discussed the changes which had taken 
place in the business of life insurance 
in the last ten years at the recent meet- 
ing of Travelers’ representatives at the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. One of the 
most important developments he pointed 
out was the increase in the size of the 
average life insurance policy in the Trav- 
élers. From 1900 to 1910 it was it was 
$2,500; 1920, $3,782; 1925, $4,807; 1926, 
$5,532. 

, Colonel Howard observed that life in- 
surance with approximately ninety bil- 
lions of production in force in the 
United States and Canada is beyond 
question one of humanity’s greatest insti- 
tutions, and the changes which have oc- 
curred of recent years are phenomenal. 
'' “The subject naturally suggests to 
your mind the changes which the life 


insurance companies have promoted, but 


it is my belief,” continued Colonel How-. 


ard, “that the greatest change that has 
taken place in the last decade is the 
change in the attitude of the public to- 
ward life insurance. This is due most 
prominently to three factors: the world 
war with its war risk insurance, the in- 
fluenza epidemic, and the conscientious, 
intelligent, educational work of the in- 
surance agent. 

“The war and the influenza epidemic 
demonstrated to the bread winner the 
desirability of life insurance, the neces- 
city of it if his family was to continue 
along anywhere near the same scale as 
he had been able to support them. 

“The educational work of the field 
forces has extended application of life 
insurance so that it can become a great 
stabilizer in the economic life of United 
States and Canada. 

“The tremendous increase in taxation, 
particularly in inheritance taxes, devel- 
oped a field for life insurance which pro- 
tects large estates from great loss 
through sacrifice of invested funds. 

“Growth and expansion of business in- 
terests have been accompanied by large 
amounts of life insurance to protect the 
corporations from monetary loss attend- 
ant upon the decease of important fac- 
tors in the enterprise. 

“The changes of the last decade have 
been instigated by the public under the 
educational stimulus of the field force, 
and home office officials have co-operat- 
ed in furnishing the tools by which the 
desired result could be accomplished.” 

Discussing why the Travelers had been 
interested in increasing the average size 
of its policies, Colonel Howard said: 
“It should be noted that all expenses 
of operation, aside from commission and 
taxes, which are a percentage of the pre- 
mium, are virtually the same in connec- 
tion with the issuance of a $1,000 policy 
as they are in connection with the issu- 
ance of a $100,000 policy. The same 
thing is true in. the expense of handling 
death claims, and this proportionate ex- 
pense is still further increased in han- 
dling claims of total disability. 

“All these points necessitate the pro- 
ducing of larger average sized policies, 
not that the company may make more 
profit, but that the reduction in expense 
may be reflected in the ‘cost to the pub- 
MG.” 





A. B. Penry, representing the Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association in 
Shanghai, is a visitor to New York. He 
said that the political and military situ- 
ation there has quieted down. 

* 


Carl G. Whipple, who was general 
agent in the West for the Union of 
Canton, was in New York over the 
week-end. He returned to Chicago on 
Tuesday. 

ee ow 

Miss Mabel Swerig, librarian of the 
Insurance Society of New York, will sail 
for Italy early in August. Miss Swerig is 
devoted to the poetry of Shelley and 
says she hopes to visit the places in 
Italy that inspired some of the poet’s 
work. She also hopes to visit the home 
of Walter Savage Landor, who lived and 
died at Florence. She plans to spend 
some time in each of the principal Ital- 
ian cities, Florence, Rome, Venice and 
Naples, and expects to be away more 
than a month. 

* * 

Charles Burton, one of the New Eng- 
land general agents of the Employers’ 
Liability, returned to this country on the 
“Berengaria” last week. 





The Human Side 


























ARTHUR FE. BRAUN 
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Arthur E. Braun is the new president 
of the Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh. He was elected at a 
meeting of the board of directors on 
July 12. Formerly the vice-president of 
the Reliance Life, Mr. Braun fills the 
vacancy in the office of president caused 
by the death of Judge James Hay Reed. 
He was cosely associated with the or- 
ganizers of the Reliance Life, and has 
been in close touch with its development 
since 1903. Mr. Braun is the second 
man to hold the office of president of 
the Reliance Life, Judge Reed having 
occupied that position since the com- 
pany’s beginning. 

Prominent as a banker, Mr. Braun is 
president of the Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, a member of 
the executive committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Clearing House Association, anda 
director of the Pittsburgh branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. His 
interests are wide and varied, and his 
connections reach out into many other 
institutions of local and national pron- 
inence. Among these he is vice-presi- 
dent and director of the American Win- 
dow Glass Company, director of the 
Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Company, 
president of the Post Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the Pittsburgh 
“Post,” and president of the Sun Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of _ the 
Pittsburgh “Sun.” He is a director of 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, Radio 
Corporation of America, Sharon Steel 
Hoop Company, Harbison Walker Re- 
fractories Company and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Pittsburgh. 

Also identified with charitable anf 
educational institutions, Mr. Braun 3 
president of the board of trustces 0 
the Pennsylvania College for Women, 4 
member of the board of trustees of the 
University of Pittsburgh and cf the 
Western Pennsylvania’ Hospital a 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh Skit 
and Cancer Foundation, of which Judge 
Reed was president and founder. 

Concurrently with this action (eorgt 
L. Craig, a director of the company: 
was elected to the finance committe 
and A. W. Robertson, head of the pub- 
lic ultilities corporation of Pittsburg 
was named to fill the vacancy on tht 
board of directors, succeeding the latt 
Judge James Hay Reed. 

x 8) 8 


Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, who sailed fo 
Europe early_in June, is expected tot 
turn to this country on Monday next 
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Dr. Hoffman Leaves Congress Flat 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, the adven- 
turous knight of the insurance business 
who in his career of gathering facts 
about longevity, sickness, accident and 
sudden death has packed away in his ca- 


reer more thrilling experiences than 
most people who seek excitement in the 
remote parts of the world, caused a 
mild sensation at the actuarial congress 
in London by walking out on the Con- 
eress, 

Dr. Hoffman arose to participate in a 
discussion of social insurance, about 
which he is a real expert, but unfortu- 
nately he. had neglected to serve ad- 
vance notice that he would make such a 
talk. As a result he was out of order. 
When so informed, the doctor’s beard 
seemed to shake with indignation; 
amazement was followed by irritation; 
and the statistician turned squarely 
about, the Congress seeing him no more. 

k x x 
Annoyance Registered in Another 
Quarter Also 


Germany sent a number of her best ac- 
tuaries to the International Congress and 
they were left pretty much to wander 
about by themselves at the various de- 
lightful social and sight-seeing events, 
which had been prepared for the distin- 
guished men of figures. While there is 
no hot wave of resentment in London, 
still beating against the Germans after 
the passage of more than a decade from 
the start of the world war, it cannot be 
said that there is any wave of British 
bonhomie carrying the Germans on its 
crest. 

_ The Germans had no objection to mix- 
ing with each other, but it finally “got 
their goat,” as slang writers say, when 
they found themselves at a big banquet 
with all the speeches in English. After 
awhile they stopped listening to them 
and began to chat among themselves at 
the table, making the situation some- 
what uncomfortable. 

_ The Germans seemed more interested 
Ma group meeting on social insurance 
than in any of the other sessions. 


x * Ox 

J. Burnett Gibb May Return to 
America 

While the actuaries were visiting 


cotland some of them met J. Burnett 
ibb, former actuary of the Penn Mu- 
tual. It would not surprise them if he 
Teturned to America to’ become a con- 
sultant actuary here. 
Nee ee 
Postal Life’s Paris Publicity 

The actuaries who are visiting in Paris 
Were surprised when they picked up the 
New York “Herald”. (the Paris edition 
of the New York “Herald-Tribune”) and 
Saw a half page ad of the Postal Life 
of New York, the same type of ad which 
that company runs in New York City 
Newspapers. That the Postal Life’s ad- 
Yertisement department should take an 
4 of this size in a Paris newspaper was 
4 knockout to the visitors. Half page ads 








of any kind are extremely rare in the 
New York “Herald” of Paris. 

What looked like an explanation was 
a three-line item in the social notes ot 
the New York “Herald” a few days la- 
ter, reading as follows: “William R. Ma- 
lone, president of the Postal Life of 
New York, will sail for New York to- 
morrow after visiting France.” 

ae ater 
Not Celebrity Ch s 

None of the half dozen insurance men 
who returned to this country on the 
“Berengaria” last week made the ac- 
quaintance of Helen Wills, the woman 


tennis champion, who was also a pas- 
senger. 





* * * 


Caldwell & Co. Describe Their Faith in 
the South 

Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn., brok- 
ers, headed by Rogers Caldwell, who 
owns the control of several insurance 
companies, as well as belonging to a 
group of men who have recently bought 
some metropolitan daily newspapers, 
have taken a page ad to tell what they 
think of the South and its prospects. 
Headed, “We Bank on the South,” the 
ad reads as follows: 


“Everybody knows how the South has 
come forward by leaps and bounds in 
recent years until today it is the most 
rapdily developing section of the United 
States. 

“But it was not so long ago, back be- 
fore the World War, that the rest of 
the country looked on this section as 
a kind of poor relation, good to visit 
at times, but never likely to amount to 
much in a business way. 

“While such ideas were current in the 
North and East, Caldwell & Company, a 
Southern banking house, had faith in its 
own section. So strong was that faith 
that. this institution staked its future on 
the slogan, We bank on the South. That 
slogan we have held to ever since. We 
have come to see our faith supremely 
vindicated. 


“Not only is the South now leading 
the nation in development of resources, 
but its securities have gained high favor 
among investors everywhere. Those who 
bought Southern bonds of our recom- 
mendation a few years ago have seen a 
substantial increase in the security be- 
hind these issues. 


“We wish to go on record further by 
stating our belief that the growth of the 
South in the past ten years is insignifi- 
cant in comparison with that which will 
take place in the ten years that lie just 
ahead. 


“With a broad and intimate knowl- 
edge of the South to back our original 
faith, we know that the Southern States 
have only cross the threshold of a pe- 
riod of major industrial, commercial and 
agricultural development. 

Now, as ever * * * We bank on 
the South.” 


Caldwell as a Newspaper Proprietor 


The exact number of daily papers 
which Rogers Caldwell and his associ- 
ates own is four. Recently the Mem- 
phis “Commercial Appeal” was pur- 
chased. Before that the Nashville “Ten- 
nesseean” was to come under the control 
of Mr. Caldwell and his associates,, one 
of whom is Luke Lea, is the Atlanta 
“Constitution.” 


The Atlanta “Constitution” was found- 
ed in 1868. Clark Howell, Sr., will re- 
main as its editor; Clark Howell, Jr., as 
its business manager. 


* ok * 


New Edition of “The Cyclopedia of 


Insurance” 


The 1927 edition of the “Cyclopedia 
of Insurance in the United States” has 
just been published by G. Reid Mackay. 
33 Park Row, New York. This insur- 
ance annual was established in the year 
1891 by H. R. Hayden of Hartford, and 
has been published every year since that 
time. 


The book contains more than 600 
pages and maintains, in addition to the 
usual fire, casualty and life departments, 
a department devoted to biographical 
sketches of prominent insurance execu- 
tives. This has been enlarged and is 
more comprehensive than ever. 


The “Cyclopedia of Insurance” con- 
tains a record of all regular insurance 
companies of every class, of any impor- 
tance (except small Mutuals) legally do- 
ing business in the United States. It 
also gives a synopsis of leading forms 
of life policies, and of standard clauses 
required in policies relating to accident 
insurance and fire insutanice. 


There are explanations of all kinds of 
side lines and a good deal of informa- 
tion is given of interest to insurance 
companies, insurance agents and every 
person who transacts an insurance busi- 
ness of any kind. It should also be of 
value to insurance journalists and edi- 
tors of newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. 

Another feature of the book is the 
summarization of speical laws such as 
anti-compact, resident agents, retaliatory 
or reciprocal, valued-policy laws and 
laws defining who are agents and brok- 
ers. The peculiar requirements of some 
individual state laws also are pointed 
out for the reader. Fire marshal laws, 
standard policy laws, and laws respect- 
ing the use of particular policy clauses 
in fire insurance such as the co-insur- 
ance clause, are described and the ap- 
plication and meaning of this clause 
clearly explained. 

There “are definitions of insurance 
terms and much information concerning 
insurance departments. The issue is 
more comprehensive in every way than 
those of former years. 

Among other things in the book is an 
interesting reference, in the fore section, 
to the “co-insurance” clause which reads 
as follows: “What is known in the 
United States as “co-insurance” has been 
common to marine underwriting under 
the name of “average” from the earliest 
knowledge we have of insurance. The 
principle involved is that of a common 
peril shared by all interested. If any 
portion of a cargo was jettisoned in or- 
der to save the rest, or if the whole car- 
go was thrown overboard to save the 
ship, all whose interests were imperiled 
contributed to make good the loss. In 
fire insurance the principle is applied to 
all policies issued in France, Belgium, 
Germany and Russia. It is used in float- 
ing policies in the United Kingdom, and 
in English policies in Egypt, India, Chi- 
na and Japan. It has been used in a 
desultory fashion in the United States, 
at different times, but it is only within 
a few years that a serious attempt has 
been made. to apply co-insurance univer- 
sally to fire insurance policies in this 
country.” The volume is edited by S. 
L. Caverly and G. Reid Mackay. The 
price of the book is $3 a copy. 


“Common Sense Health” 

F. S. Crofts & Company of New York 
has just published a book called “Com- 
mon Sense Health,” by Arthur Geiringer, 
M.D., which is one of the volumes in- 
cluded in the International Life Under- 
writers’ Library. 

The purpose of the book, according to 
the foreword, is to show how health can 
be promoted through the use of common 
sense. It does not pretend to offer any 
new ideas, theories or new discoveries, 
nor is it a panacea for all ills. It isa 
simple, direct statement of scientific 
truths supported by the experience of 
humanity. The facts set forth have been 
developed by the gerat army of serious, 
hard working observers in hospitals, clin- 
ics, laboratories and other institutions 
that endeavor to preserve and conserve 
health. 

The chapter on weight is one of the 
most interesting in the book, and shows 
that though underweight is a disadvan- 
tage in the early years of a person’s life, 
it is a decided advantage progressively 
as the individual grows older. 

“This fact is especially true after the 
age of thirty-five years,” says the au- 
thor. Indeed it is almost a by-word in 
life insurance experience that young un- 
derweights and old overweights, every- 
thing else being equal, make the poorest 
risks. Or conversely, the young over- 
weights and old underweights present the 
best mortality ratios. Because of this 
truth it should therefore be apparent 
that, although the possible problems of 
the underweight are more difficult to 
analyze, the underweight class will be 
narrower because the length of the pe- 
riod of years during which underweight 
is an important factor is so much 
shorter.” 

In the chapter dealing with overweight 
Dr. Geiringer says recent medical studies 
indicate quite clearly that “overweight is 
not only unsightly and uncomfortable but 
it indeed is a dangerous and pathological 
condition.” 

“Life insurance companies,’ he con- 
tinues, “who are always desirous of ‘ac- 
cepting’ as many individuals as possible 
hesitate more and more to issue policies 
to overweights especially after the early 
middle ages, because statistics show not 
only a definite but a very striking early 
death rate, or what is known as an extra 
mortality, in this overweight class.” 

The author takes a sensible view, on 
the whole, of the use of alcohol, tobacco, 
tea and coffee. He sees no harm in the 
moderate use of these beverages, and 
says: 

“We have little sympathy with the in- 
dividual who sees terror in every drop 
of alcohol, in every sup of tea and coffee, 
and in every cigar or cigarette which Is 
enjoyed.” 

He regards the excessive use of alco- 
hol, however, as the worst and most 
dangerous of all bad habits from a phy- 
sical standpoint. 

Other chapters in this most readable 
book deal with focal infections, blood 
pressure, diet, auto-intoxication vaccines 
and serums. The concluding chapter 
discusses the subject of insurance and 
health conservation. 

ioe ae 


F. P. A. Tells Another One 

Franklin P. Adams, editor of the 
“Conning Tower” column in the New 
York “World,” was once a life salesman 
in Chicago, and therefore is privileged 
to tell stories on the men of that pro- 
fession. His latest one, drawn perhaps 
from his own experience, runs this way: 

For the tenth time the prospect had 
kicked the insurance man down three 
flights of stairs. 

“Well,” said the solicitor, “maybe he 
really doesn’t want any insurance.” 





BOSTON RATE INCREASE 


A temporary advance of 15% in the 
fire rates on contents of certain classes 
of buildings has been promulgated by 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
effective immediately. Permanent rates 
will be promulgated as soon as possible. 
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Jersey City Fire Loss 
Over Million, 6 Months 


MARCH WAS THE WORSE MONTH 





Railroad and River Front Blaze Cause 
of Big Increase; June Figures 


Higher Than Usual 





Fire losses in Jersey City for the first 
six months of 1927 took a big jump over 
that of a similar period of 1926, accord- 
ing to figures given out by the fire de- 
partment. 

The total loss has been put at $1,252,- 
400 for the first half of 1927 while the 
figures for 1926 totaled a little over $118,- 
000, showing an increase of over one 
million dollars. The figures given for 
the month of June are higher than usual, 
several large factory fires having oc- 
curred during the month. 

The losses by months for 1927 and 
1926 are as follows: 


1927 
Le RESO Ser $12,900 
ne Eee oa 10,400 
RAGHN Ss loss ooeseeeae 1,048,950 
AS si ctonncenuscseuns 34,400 
OE  eere T ar 14,550 
MEME) aca hace e ee oe 131,200 
THO og eswes vives $1,252,400 

1926 
en a $11,700 
EEUBIY Sota at kGeseens 29,000 
RRO 2c ctteces seer 20,200 
Peal cap weeroseeee ees 11,700 
MGS beat eaccee 29,600 
SS oe 15,830 
cic Ge Renae oer: $118,030 


Pier Fires a Menace 


The enormous increase for the year so 
far, is in no way due to the inefficiency 
of the fire department but to the rail- 
road and river front blaze that.occurred 
in March and which the entire depart- 
ment fought for almost a week. 

At fire headquarters it was stated that 
railroad and pier blazes would not gain 
such headway if the railroad companies 
would keep the entrance to the freight 
yards clear of freight cars. Fire offi- 
cials say that when they are called to 
such fires it is sometimes twenty minutes 
before the fire apparatus can get the 
hose in play, simply on account of freight 
car congestion. 

This condition has existed for some- 
time, say fire officials, and although in- 
surance companies have made every at- 
tempt to remedy the matter, little or 
no headway has been made. This con- 
dition makes pier fires a menace to ad- 
joining property. 

Fireboat Some Protection 

At a recent meeting of the fire pre- 
vention committee of the Hudson Coun- 
ty Safety Council, the matter of estab- 
lishing a fire boat was taken up and 
while it would help to keep the loss ra- 
tio down, fire officials say it necessitates 
the maintaining of at least three boats, 
due to the large waterfront of the coun- 
ty. 

The losses for the entire year of 1924 
were $1,620,000, which is only a little 
over $500,000 more than for the first half 
of 1927. 





N. J. INSURANCE APPOINTMENT 


Miss Betty Connell has been appointed 
senior clerk and stenographer in the 
Newark office of the State Insurance De- 
partment of New Jersey, which is under 
the supervision of William B. Wiegand. 
Miss Connell will be assistant to Miss 
Catherine Ryan, head clerk. This new 
appointment has been necessary to meet 
the increased demands that have been 
made upon the office within the past few 
months. 


Earthquake Rates 
Are Boosted 100% 


ALL EXCEPT PACIFIC STATES 





Explosion Conference Refers to Com- 
mittee Proposal to Put Explosion 
Cover in Fire Policies 





The Explosion Conference at its an- 
nual meeting in New York last week 
increased rates approximately 100% for 
the entire territory under its jurisdic- 
tion, which includes all the United 
States with the exception of the Pacific 
Coast states. Earthquake rates for those 
states are formulated by the Board of 
Underwriters of the Pacific. The Con- 
ference also revised the term rule by 
limiting all policies to a term of not 
more than one year, compared with 
terms running up to five years previ- 
ously, and fixed the minimum charge 
for all policies at $5 instead of $3, ex- 
cept in the few states where anti-com- 
“mg laws make this a violation of the 
aw. 

At the same meeting the Explosion 
Conference referred to a committee for 
future consideration the proposition of 
the Subscribers’ Actuarial Committee 
that the Conference surrender all con- 
trol over rates and rules for the inher- 
ent explosion hazard and that cover of 
that risk be included in fire policies on 
all classes of risks. 

F. B. Walther Chairman 

F. B. Walther of the Continental was 
elected chairman of the Conference. 
Other officers include F. Minot Blake, 
Phoenix of Hartford, vice-chairman; 
Wallace Reid of Wallace Reid & Co, 
treasurer; W. F. Roembke, secretary and 
manager. Members of the executive 
committee elected to serve three years 
include G. A. Russell, Hartford Fire; 
M. B. Long, Insurance Company of 
North America, and F. A. Gantert, North 
British & Mercantile. 

Several years ago the Conference sur- 
rendered jurisdiction over the inherent 
explosion hazard on certain classes of 
risks and the proposition is now to try 
to include all explosion risks under the 
fire policy with a definite for the liberal 
extension of protection. 

Earthquake rates will now range from 
15 cents to 50 cents, depending on the 
classification. These rates previously 
were from 8 cents to 25 cents. The in- 
creases were made effective July 13 in 
all states except New York, where they 
go into effect on August 1. It was not 
bad experience that prompted the dou- 
bling of the earthquake rates but the 
realization of those underwriting this 
hazard that the present earthquake 
premium income would not nearly be 
sufficient to cover any sort of an earth- 
quake loss. And these losses are usual- 
ly large when they occur. The compa- 
nies must build up a reserve against 
the contingency of an earthquake loss 


er 


OLMAALAICE 


Counts 


(International Motors—Mack Trucks) 


Whether it’s flying across the Atlantic or paying 
legitimate loss claims, performance counts. 


Home agents have found by experience that per- 
formance of its obligations has always been the reputa- 
tion of The Home of New York. 


When a client wants proof of dependability, it is 
this reputation backed by strength and service that 
enables Home policies to meet the demand. 


THE HOME 


in some part of the country other than 
the Pacific Coast. Until now the rates 
have been obviously too low for the 
amount of liability assumed. 
escription of Classes 

Class A risks, rates for which are 
increased from 8 cents to 15 cents, in- 
clude buildings occupied exclusively as 
private dwellings, by not more than 
three families, including private garages, 
and private barns used in connection 
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CAPITAL ° . 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS ° 
TOTAL ASSETS 








Statement December 31, 


1926 
$1,000,000.00 
845,608.17 
136,565.00 
1,453,736.59 
3,435,909.76 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY 








NEW YORK 





therewith. On Class A property the ¢0 
insurance clause is not required and ! 
one is attached no credit for the samt 
shall be allowed. 

Class B rates are also increased from 
8 to 15 cents. These risks include fit 
proof buildings of steel or reinforce 
concrete construction. The term “fit 
proof” means buildings of steel, rel 
forced concrete or any other building “ 
nen-combustible material throughot! 
Classes B, C, D and E carry a 50% 0 
insurance clause and for the attachmet! 
of a co-insurance clause other than the 
50%, the following credits are given: Wy 
80%, deduct 25%; for 90%, deduct 30% 
and for 100%, deduct 33 1/3%. 

Class C rates are increased from Wh 
cents to 25 cents. This class inclucé 
buildings not in Classes A or B not & 
ceeding either five stories in height ® 
5,000 square feet in unbroken rou! 
floor area. Buildings exceeding the 0 
ditions specified, either as to height % 
area, come under Class D rates. ; 

Class D rates are boosted from 
cents to 30 cents. This class includ 
all buildings and/or’ structures not ™ 
cluded in Classes A, B and C, exctl 
as otherwise classified. i 

Class E rates went up from 25 to 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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“The thing that started me on Easy Street...” 
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Then Wadsworth reached for his brief case 


Most of the passengers on the Berengaria’s hurricane deck 
were dozing comfortably. They had lunched extremely well. 
The slow swell of the Atlantic was as soothing asa lullaby. The 
warmth of the afternoon sun was slightly enervating. But 
nothing could make Wadsworth drowsy. As usual this big 
mid-Western manufacturer was talking energetically. 


‘Every time I go to Europe,”’ he declared, “‘I see more clearly 
why America is the richest and most prosperous country in the 
world. We know that the biggest earnings are made through 
volume. Keep down overhead. Cut out lost motion. Be satis- 
fied with a smaller profit per unit sale—but make a lot of them. 
That’s what has made American millionaires.”’ 


Turning to one of his companions, he said, ‘But I guess that 
doesn’t apply to you insurance men, Simpson.” 


Simpson: ‘‘Hold on there, Wadsworth. It does apply. The 
reason I’ve been able to afford a good long vacation in Europe 
is because I’ve followed your ‘millionaire’ method.” 


Wadsworth: ‘‘Impossible. You can’t apply production meth- 
ods to salesmanship.”’ 


Simpson: ‘‘Well, I did. The thing that started me on Easy 
Street was reducing my profits on several big fire insurance 
policies by selling the holders on putting automatic sprinklers 
in their properties. When the sprinklers were put in, insurance 
tates went down,—a lot. The owners thought I was a pretty 
fine fellow. They told their friends about me. And when I 
suggested they increase their coverage in other lines, or take on 
new policies, they listened, and usually said ‘yes!’ That's why 
I handle twice as much volume as any agent in my territory.”’ 


Wadsworth: ‘‘Say, you must be a pretty hot salesman if you 
could persuade some of the concerns I know of to invest capital 
in non-productive equipment like sprinklers.”’ 


Simpson: ‘“That was easy. I put the job in Grinnell Company's 
hands. They installed the sprinklers and were paid for them in 
five or six annual payments representing the difference between 
the premiums on the unprotected property and the lower rates 
which went into effect when sprinklers were installed. In many 
cases the insured didn’t have to put up a cent of capital.”’ 


Then Wadsworth reached for his brief case. ‘‘Simpson,’’ he 
said, ‘‘three years ago we bought an old factory at Wayneville. 
That place is not sprinklered. I’m making a note right now to 
take up the matter with our Treasurer. For years I’ve been 
shouting about keeping down overhead, and here today I’ve 
had to learn a new wrinkle in management from a man whose 
specialty is selling.” 

* * * 

The increase in volume is only one of the benefits which come 
from selling owners on buying sprinklers out of premiums. By 
making an account practically competition-proof, this proposi- 
tion allows an agent more time to work up new business, and 
protect him against the losses caused by accounts going over to 
rival agencies. 


Send the coupon for the free booklet, ‘“The Local Agent 
and Automatic Sprinklers,’’ which tells of actual cases. Ask 
also for Roger W. Babson’s letter to Grinnell Company. It 
contains data very helpful in selling property owners on this 
sprinkler finance proposition. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 
253 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


; , AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
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Boston Board Advances 
Certain Rates 15 P. C. 


INCREASE IS ONLY TEMPORARY 





New Specific Rates for Several Classes 
Will Be Promulgated as Soon 
as Possible 





Because of the unprofitable experience 
of the fire insurance companies, the Bos- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters has 
promulgated a 15% temporary advance in 
rates on the contents of certain mercan- 
tile and manufacturing buildings in that 
city, taking effect at once. This applies 
on the contents of risks rated by sched- 
ule (except sprinklered risks) and is 
made on the net term rate for which the 
policy could otherwise have been writ- 
ten, pending the promulgation of new 
specific rates. 

These revised rates will be published 
by the Boston Board as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and with a view to assisting the 
brokers and agents to obtain final rates 
previous to the expiration of their cus- 
tomers’ policies, a special form of appli- 
cation, giving the name of the risk and 
location, requesting a prompt re-rating 
ic available at the Board headquarters. 
This advance applies to renewal poli-, 
cies taking effect after August 31, 1927. 

An advance has also been promulgated 
on certain classes of dwellings and 
household furniture. This advance va- 
ries according to the classifications. 


Must Use 90% 


All risks rated under the sprinkler 
schedule must be written with the 90% 
reduced rate contribution clause. For- 
merly the 80% clause was permitted. No 
allowance is permitted for the use of the 
90% clause. 

Under the new promulgation all dwell- 
ings in a row or apartment houses con- 
taining more than sixteen apartments 
must be specifically rated; except that 
there may be issued a temporary rate 
higher than the estimated specific rate on 
apartment houses having more than six- 
teen suites, when the Board is satisfied 
of the necessity of such rate and has 
received proper application for the rat- 
ing of the property. 

The rule and rates for physicians, sur- 
geons and dentists have been changed as 
follows: All dwellings and apartment 
houses containing more than three phy- 
sicians, surgeon or dentists offices must 
be specifically rated. When specifically 
rated dwellings and apartment houses 
contain one or more offices occunied by 
physicians, surgeons and/or dentists, 
such offices must have specific rates. Of- 
fice furniture, fixtures, instruments and 
supplies of the above, not more than 
three in number, in buildings otherwise 
occupied wholly for dwellings with not 
more than two-apartments (except those 
specifically rated) must add to the an- 
nual household furniture flat rate 15 
cents. 


Clause 





STUDY FOREST FIRE HAZARDS 

The forest fire hazard project at the 
Pack Demonstration Forest, Cranberry 
Lake, N. Y., was inspected by the mem- 
bers of the Northeastern Forest Re- 
search Council during its annual field 
meeting which was concluded last week. 
At the Pack Forest a study is being 
made of the relation of the weather to 
the inflammability of the duff, and there- 
fore to the fire hazard. The work is 
being done under the direction of the 
New York State College of Forestry and 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 





BUY PEOPLE’S FIRE STOCK 


Baltimore interests headed by Poor & 
Alexander, Inc., one of the best known 
insurance firms in that city, have pur- 
chased a large block of the stock of the 
People’s Fire of Maryland. Harry T. 
Poor, Walter W. Alexander and Jesse 
N. Bowen, all of Batimore, have been 
elected directors of the People’s. 


AUTO MANAGERS MEET 





Branch Officials of National Auto Theft 
Information Bureau Hold Con- 


ference in New York 


The field men and“branch managers 
of the National Automobile Theft Infor- 
mation Bureau, Inc., held a conference in 
New York last week. H. J. Loftus, in 
charge of the Chicago office, Frank 
Mims of Atlanta, Ga., and C. G. Winkel 
of San Francisco, were among those 
present. The conference devoted nearly 
three days to consideration of the auto- 
mobile theft and recovery situation from 
all angles in the different sections of the 
country. One morning was spent in vis- 
iting the offices of the Automobile Un- 
derwriters Detective Bureau. The visi- 
tors were received by Harry M. Shedd, 
manager of the Bureau. John G. Pur- 
die is vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the National Automobile Theft 
Information Bureau. 





ISSUE “LINDBERGH” PAGE 
Sixteen of the leading agencies in 
Hartford took a full page in the Hart- 
ford “Courant” to welcome Col. Charles 
Lindbergh on the occasion of his visit to 
that city this week. 


SERIES OF SELLING ARTICLES 
The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is making several changes in the 


type of material which will appear in its - 


weekly publication, “The American 
Agency Bulletin.” Instead of publish- 
ing news material of general interest it 
will speeialize more in service material 
for local agents. A series of selling ar- 
ticles began with the issue of last week, 


with stories by Spencer Welton, presi- 
dent of the New York Indemnity, and 
W. Warren Ellis, head of the public re- 
lations department of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 





CHANGES BOSTON AGENTS 


The Fireman’s Fund has changed its 
representation for Boston and the metro- 
politan area of that city from Robert A. 
Boit & Co. to Patterson, Wylde & Win- 
deler, effective August 1. The latter 
agency has had contact with the Fire- 
man’s Fund through representation of 
the Home Fire & Marine and the Fire- 
man’s Fund Underwriters. R. A. Boit & 
Co. will eontinue to write for the com- 
pany for automobile insurance. 


LILLIENTHAL MADE MANAGER 

At a meeting of the advisory commit- 
tee of the Reinsurance Clearing House, 
which was held on Wednesday in the 
office of the Westchester Fire, at 75 
Madien Lane, New York, J. D. Lillien- 
thal was appointed manager and attorney 
of the organization, succeeding Manager 
Stewart, who died several weeks ago. 
Mr. Lillienthal has been connected with 
the office of the Reinsurance Clearing 
House for ten years and was acting as- 
sistant to Mr. Stewart for the past two 
years. The appointment becomes eficc- 
tive at once. 





BROKERAGE RULES APPROVED 

The brokerage rules of the New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Board, which provides 10% 
commission for outside compensation to 
brokers, has been approved by the East- 
ern Underwriters Association. The 10% 
brokerage rule of the Franklin County, 
Vermont, Board, has also been approved. 





Harold S. Burt, who represents the 
Ohio Farmers at Norwich, Conn., has 
been elected treasurer of that city. He 
is only thirty-four years of age and has 
been the head of his own agency for 
about ten years. 








business—keep itself. 
would say: 
present somewhere. 


ace. 


. 








s- Poor Richard 


a 1d. . “Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee.” 


Right now, just because it’s summer, is just 
the time to let your shop—your insurance 
For, as Poor Richard 
No matter the season, fire 1s 


Summer time is the “slump” time with so 


of insurance covers. 





We know that fires are an all year men- 
And from this, we conclude that Fire 
Insurance may be talked and sold right now. 


time. 
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The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in ter- 
ritories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 


Che FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0 Philadelphia 


2 pannel 1829 


many people—business men, too. 
mer time is an ideal time to solicit because 
houses and mercantile buildings will be built, 
people will buy and sell property; buildings 
will burn and repairs will cost money. There- 
fore, Insurance will be needed as usual. 


And don’t forget the age and reputation of 
The Franklin Fire. 
ing point in summer weather as any other 





Yet sum- 


This is as strong a talk- 
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Chicago Agent, Chum of 
Mayor, Back From Paris 


BARSALOUX A POLITICAL POWER 





Writes $500,000 a Year in Auto, Com- 
pensation and Other Lines; 
Active in Realty, Too 





Among the half dozen insurance peo- 
ple returning from Europe on_ the 
“Berengaria” last Friday was James G. 
Barsaloux, one of the most successful 
agents in Chicago. Mr. Barsaloux is re- 
ported to do a premium income of close 
to $500,000 a year of which automobile 














Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Barsaloux 


and compensation are his leaditte lines. 
Three of his companies are the Conti- 
nental, Fireman’s Fund and New Jersey 
F. & P. G. His office is out in the 
South Side of the city. 

Mr. Barsaloux is not only an insur- 
ance producer of considerable magnitude 
but is one of the closest friends of 
Mayor Thompson of Chicago and has 
an honorary title of assistant chief of 
police of that city. He had consider- 
able to do with Mayor Thompson’s elec- 
tion. In addition to his insurance in- 
terests, Mr. Barsaloux is active in real 
estate, having a large number of ten- 
ants in his properties. 

Thieves Can Break Any Lock 

In discussing the auto theft hazard in 
Chicago Mr. Barsaloux said that one 
Teason for so many cars being stolen is 
the size of the city and the ease in 
which thieves can leave the city, there 
are so many streets leading out of town. 

€ also said that Chicago thieves are 
SO ingenious that locking devices do not 
mean much. 

A snapshot of Mr. and Mrs. Barsa- 
loux taken by The Eastern Underwrtier 


on the “Berengaria” is reproduced in 
this story. 





SEND ALBUM TO W. S. ALLEY 

The Southern Department of the 
North British & Mercantile has sent to 

alter S. Alley, who recently retired as 
assistant manager of the company, an 
album containing photographs of the su- 
Pervisory staff and all field men of the 
Southern Department. Mr. Alley is now 
living at Petersburg, Va. 





William A. Hall, Jr., of the Hall & Ry- 
€fson insurance agency, Newark, and 
President of the Newark Protective As- 
Sociation, which controls the Salvage 
orps, has gone on a months’ vacation 
at Lake Champlain, N. Y. He is ex- 


Pected to return the first week in Au- 
Sust, 


SOLE AGENCY VOTED DOWN 





Pittsburgh Underwriters Swamp Propo- 
sition to Place Allegheny County 
on a Sole Agency Basis 


The proposal for amendment of the 
constitution and by-laws of the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of Allegheny Coun- 
ty to provide for a sole agency system 
in Pittsburgh was voted down last 
Thursday by the overwhelming vote of 
96 to 4. The proposal was sponsored by 
agents who wanted the competition les- 
sened in that city by the restriction of 
the number of agents. 





FINDS POLICIES NO GOOD 





Assured in Alton Finds After Loss That 


Cheap Companies Had Failed; Gib- 

erson Capitalizes Incident 

J. A. Giberson, head of the Giber- 
son Agency of Alton, Ill., and a promin- 
ent figure wherever local agents meet, 
is making good use of an event that 
occurred in his town to advertise the 
strength, security and reliability of first 
class stock fire insurance companies. An 
Alton printer, by the name of Jason C. 
Bramhall, had bought in 1923 two policies 
covering his home for $3,000 from the 
Liberty Fire of St. Louis and the Omaha 
Liberty Fire of Omaha, Neb. Before 
he secured this insurance a representa- 
tive for the companies had him do a 
printing job on policy forms, part of 
which order never was collected from 
Bramhall. 

On Saturday, July 2, Bramhall’s home 
burned to the ground and when he, the 
owner, sought to realize on his insurance, 
he found that the policies were no good, 
both companies having been liquidated 
some time ago. He also learns that a 
third company that had reinsured one of 
these original writing companies, had also 
gone bankrupt. Bramhall held a third 
policy for $500 on furniture which is 
good and on which he will collect. 

Mr. Giberson’s agency on the following 
Tuesday inserted a bold face advertise- 
ment in the Alton “Evening Telegram” 
saying that he did not write the worth- 
less insurance and that his agency writes 
all kinds of insurance in good strong 
companies. This incident should prove 
a good example for local agents to cite 
to clients to whom they are trying to 
sell insurance but who refuse to buy ori 
the ground that old line stock company 
protection is more expensive than other 
forms. In the Alton case the assured had 
no knowledge of the failure of the com- 
panies insuring his home until after the 
fire occurred. and he attempted to make 
use of his protection. 





PLACING RISKS WITH MUTUALS 


Considerable interest is manifested in 
local agency circles of Kentucky and 
among field men on the action of the 
Kentucky State Board of Charities and 
Corrections. The Kentucky Actuarial 
Bureau recently re-rated the various 
properties under control of this board, 
something that had been allowed to wait 
until nearly last in re-rating the state, 
and which should have probably been 
done ten years ago. The consequence 
was that some properties caught an in- 
crease of 250 to 300%, plus the recent 
state-wide increase of 121%4% on all rates. 
The Board began notifying agents that 
on insurance expiring this year, under 
the plan whereby about one-third ex- 
pires each year, that the agents would 
either have to write at the old rates, 
or it would be cancelled. A number of 
policies have been dropped on expira- 
tion, one company reporting over $40,- 
000 cancelled last month. 





“ASK ME ANOTHER” ORIGIN 

The American of Newark claims to 
be the originator of the “Ask Me An- 
other” fad. Their “Why” series of ad- 
vertisements which they started in vari- 
ous insurance publications in October, 
1926, is the same thought which has be- 
come. so popular this year. 


a 
— 


ARI CODNES 


Closde Yes AFP. _— 


—- 


Out of the night at Le Bourget --. 
to a whole waiting world came 
a young man in anairplane — 


Chielalccw ae Lindbergh 


The realization of a vision- 
something that he believed 
could be done-and did it ” 


Success in business is possible 
only when men see a vision, and 
persistently employ every available 


means to make the vision an 
accom plished fact. To such 
men weoffer every practicable 
legitimate personal assistance 
that we orthey can conceive, 
believing that when 

they represent 


THE WORLD FIRE AND 


MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
they literally 


" Get the Bestin THE WORLD 


Ue.apk iA Prez 


Presigent 








An Insurance Service Extended to Everybody 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the A®tna 
Insurance Company, The World Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, and The Century Indemnity Company, will be glad 
to provide information on all insurance problems. This service 
is not only extended to agents and policy-holders of these three 
companies but to the general public as well. 


Address requests for information to 


670 Main Street INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU Hartford, Conn. 
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Dunham Explains 
Conn. License Law 


HARTFORD CONFERENCE HELD 








New Law, Passed This Year, Makes Sev- 
eral Changes Applicable to Agents, 
Brokers and Solicitors 


Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham, of Connecticut, at a conference 
of company representatives and insur- 
ance agents, held in the Old Senate 
Chamber at the Capitol in Hartford on 
Monday afternoon, July 18, explained the 
procedure to be required by the insur- 
ance department in connection with the 
administration of the new agents, solici- 
tors, brokers and public adjusters license 
law passed at the recent session of the 
Connecticut L egislature. 

The commissioner said that under the 
new law, solicitors will be licensed to 
represent licensed agents in the state. 
Solicitors will be required to complete 
qualification forms and in addition a 
form to be known as “Application for 
license as insurance solicitor.” On the 
latter form he will be asked to give the 
name of the agent by whom he will be 
employed and what lines of business he 
is to engage in aside from insurance. 
Under the old procedure, insurance com- 
panies made application for the agent; 
under the new arrangement the licensed 
agent will make application to the insur- 
ance department for licenses for his so- 
licitors. 

Another new requirement under this 
law is the matter of licensing insurance 
adjusters. It was explained that an ap- 
plicant for a public insurance adjuster’s 
license must make application to the de- 
partment, must report to the department 
for a written examination, and if satis- 
factory, proper license will be issued for 
a fee of $10 a year. 

Brokers Must Be Examined 

The broker’s requirements, as ex- 
plained by the commissioner, will not 
undergo any radical change except that 
brokers are also brought under the ex- 
amination requirement just as are agents, 
solicitors and public adjusters. 

Commissioner Dunham explained the 
forms that will be required by agents, 
solicitors, brokers and public adjusters. 

Under the agent’s requirements, the 
qualification card required under the old 
procedure will still be in effect. In ad- 
dition, the agent will be required to com- 
plete what is known as “Application for 
license as insurance agent,” which form 
will state in effect that the applicant 
is to represent certain companies and 
for certain lines of business, as well as 
what other lines of business he is to 
carry on aside from insurance. 

The insurance company will be re- 
quired to furnish a card form to the 
department indicating the name and resi- 
dence of the applicant, and in accord- 
ance with requirements of the law, the 
company will be required to _ indicate 
“The Duties and Powers of the Agent” 
and the lines of business which he is 
to ‘write for the company. 

The agent, as under the old procedure, 
will be required to report to the in- 
surance department for written examin- 
ation and the applicant will be examined 
by the department covering the lines of 
business as indicated on the license re- 
quest received by the department from 
the company. 

This differs somewhat from the 2d 
requirements inasmuch as the agent will 
be examined only for the particular lines 
of business which he is to write. Under 
the old procedure, an agent was exam- 
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Editorial 


Waren you come to the end of one 
of these perfect June days we have been 
having, don’t you feel as though you 
would like to close up the office, pack up 
your golf sticks, and hit.the trail for the 
sunny, grassy places where niblicks are 
niblicks and men are lazy? 

Or do you crave a rod and line, a com- 
panion with a floppy hat and a pipe, and 
the noisy quiet of a trout stream in the 
north woods? 

Depend upon it, there are thousands 
of energetic American citizens who will 
let the cares and responsibilities of bus- 
iness slide from their shoulders curing 
July and August. 

They won't wart to be bothered with 
anything, least of all, perhaps, the re- 
sponsibility of always keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the luggage. 

They want Tourist Baggage insurance. 
They may not know that they can buy 
such protection, but by using the adver- 
tising folders prepared by the Ohio Farm- 
ers Insurance Company, you can tell them 








of this inexpensive form of insurance. 

If YOU represent the Ohio Farmers 
and want to advertise Tourist Baggage 
insurance, please write to the advertising 
department of the Company at Le Roy. 

(By the way, are your own personal 
effects insured?) 


Time was when the Ohio Farmers In- 
surance Company wrote insurance only 
on farm property. But that is a long 
time ago. 

The name, and the familiar picture of 
the Old Man on the Fence, are still hon- 
ored in the fields and pastures of Ohio. 
But they are known also among the 
canyons of New York City; on the windy 
corners of Chicago’s loop; up and down 
the hilly thoroughfares of San Francisco. 





Tue 80 years of Ohio Farmers history 
have been so crowded with experience 
and with close contact with local agents 
that they are an important factor in the 
pleasant and profitable relations existing 
between members cf the Ohio Farmers 
Family. 








BRITISH LOSSES LOWER 





Fire Losses for First Half of 1927 Were 
$16,575,000, Against $21,370,000 
During 1926 

The cost of the principal fire losses 
in Great Britain and Ireland during June 
may be estimated at £368,600 ($1,843,000), 
as compared with a corresponding loss 
of £358,700 ($1,793,500) in May last and 
of £542,700 ($2,713,500) in June. of last 
year. The figures for the first six 
months of this year and for the corre- 
sponding period of last year are as fol- 
lows: 








Month 1927 1926 
BORURSG 5. os Fcc dewasices £258,400 £404,000 
ERP ccs emc cae 447,100 551,700 
March 399,600 507,000 
April 377,500 582,400 
May 358,700 261,800 
FOQOE Ro caccases on eee 368,600 542, 700 

Total for six months £2,209,900 +£2,849,600 


In the above estimates only fires are 
taken into account in which the damage 
amounted to £1,000 or more. If, in ac- 
cordance with statistical practice, 50% 
be added to the figures in respect of 
damage amounting to under £1,000, the 
total cost of all fires in Great Britain 
during the first half of this year becomes 
£3,315,000 ($16,575,000), as compared with 
£4,274,000 ($21,370,000) for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, a reduc- 
tion of £959,000 ($4,795,000). 








ined under three classifications, that is, 
life, casualty or fire. Under the new 
procedure, the agent will be examined 
for the specific lines as indicated in the 
company request. 


S. E. U. A. MEETING 





Executive Committee at Asheville 
Adopts Rule to Abide by Brokerage 
Rules of Local Boards 
At the meeting of the newly appointed 
executive committee of the South-East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., last week the main things 
done were the organization of the com- 
mittee and the adoption of a rule under 
which the brokerage rules of recognized 
local boards will be made binding upon 

members of the S. E. U. A. 

The membership of the new commit- 
tee is as follows: E. N. O’Beirne, Auto- 
mobile of Hartford, chairman; Milton 
Dargan, Royal, vice chairman; W. R. 
Prescott, Hartford Fire; Gentry & Bick- 
erstaff, Fireman’s Fund; Benjamin I. 
Simpson, Insurance Co. of North Am- 


erica; S. Y. Tupper, Queen; Palmer &- 


Barnett, Fire Association; Dowell 
Brown, Commercial Union; Frank E. 
Burke, Home of New York; John W. 
Clarke, Continental; A. R. Phillips, 
Great American; Lyman Candee, Globe 
& Rutgers; S. T. Maxwell, National of 
Hartford; A. R. Thommasson, North 
British & Mercantile; A. W. McAlis- 
ter, McAlister group of Greensboro; 
Carroll L. Garnett, Springfield Fire & 
Marine, and H. P. Whitman, Phoenix 
of Hartford. President W. Ross Mc- 
Cain and Vice-President J. H. Hines are 
members ex-officio. 


—<—S 


Connecticut Collects 
$666,839 From Taxes 


$140,000 FROM OTHER SOURCES 





Biggest Total on Record; Metropolitan 
Life Alone Paid $134,248; Conn. 


Taxes Reciprocal 





A new record was established in the 
Connecticut Insurance Department in 
the matter of receipts for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, it was announced 
this week by Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham. The total amount 
of receipts from all sources was $*03,- 
689. 


The biggest item, of course, was the 
income from taxes, the total being $566,- 
839. This tax is on the premium income 
of companies of other states which did 
business in Connecticut during the fiscal 
year. The tax is reciprocal. Connecti- 
cut imposes the same tax on the pre- 
mium income of the companies of other 
states which those states collect from 
the Connecticut companies. This varies 
from 1 to 34% on all lines of business. 

Where a state does not tax Connecti- 
cut companies, the insurance department 
does not collect any tax from the com- 
panies of that: state operating in Con- 
necticut. For example, New Jersey does 
not collect a tax from the premium in- 


.come of the life business done by Con- 


necticut companies of that 
Connecticut reciprocates. 

The Metropolitan Life of New York 
paid the largest sum to the Connecticut 
insurance department on business done 
in Connecticut during the last fiscal 
year, the amount being $134,248. 

The receipts of the Connecticut de- 
partment have increased remarkably in 
the past few years and particularly in 
the last two years, the previous high to- 
tal being $713,991 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926. 

The income for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, was from the following 
sources: 


state, and 


Agents certificates ......... $22,297 
Brokegs’ certificates ........ 5,032 
Miscellahedtis. os. 6 0c e8 1,764 
Copies Of “process. 6s 62534. 538 
Filing of chartérs ...0.. 036. 295 
Bint MPapers. <0 cea 20 
Filing statements ........... 6,953 
PRCCHSCS) 2s5 ud doa tesa in 7,062 
Meoorts Sold s. 858 
Paes 3 cdo et drake oe eReUNs 666,839 
Valuation of policies........ 90,828 

Gratid’ t6tal e508 in OS $803,689 





W. J. REINEKE DIES 


William J. Reineke, vice-president of 
McNaughton, Livingston, Reineke 
Griffen, of Detroit, died at his home in 
Birmingham, Mich., last week. He was 
fifty-nine years of age and had been 
president of the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents and the Insurance 
Federation of Michigan. He was als0 
chairman of the executive commitice of 
the Detroit Association of Insurance 
Agents. 





CLOSED ON SATURDAYS 


Beginning last Saturday and contint- 
ing until September 15, the home offices 
of the American of Newark, the Fire- 
men’s and Newark Fire, all in Ne: — 
will be closed all day. Next year t 
offices will start to close on June 
One official will be on duty in each one 
of the offices to take care of any im 
portant business that may come up. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NGG 








ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Mi \WA \\Wd WO NW VU WW NO Nd YA \U YW NW Yk Nr Ye Nk vd VW YW 


A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Canadian Dep’t Heads 
Convention Program 


BEHA, DUNHAM, HOBBS TO SPEAK 





Free Insurance, Hail, Tornado, Automo- 
bile and Other Lines to Be Dis- 
cussed at Quebec 





The Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
has released the tentative program for 
its annual convention at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, August 30-Sep- 
tember 1. Three Americans are on the 
program, two of them being commission- 
ers and one an ex-commissioner. These 
are James A. Beha and Howard P. Dun- 
ham, commissioners of New York and 
Connecticut, respectively, and Clarence 
W. Hobbs, former Massachusetts com- 
missioner, and now a inember of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance. 

The program follows in part: 

Addresses of welcome. - 

Hon. L. A. Taschereau, K.C., prime 
minister and attorney general of the 
Province of Quebec. 

Hon. Jacob Nicol, K.C., provincial 
treasurer and minister in charge of 
Quebec insurance department. 

His worship Mayor V. Martin of Que- 
bec. 

President’s address, 

Annual report’ of 
Leighton Foster. 

“The Licensing of Insurance Agents,” 
Hon. Howard P. Dunham. 

“Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
in the United States,” Clarence W 
Hobbs 

“Do Provincial Laws Respecting Life 
Insurance Reserves Require Revision?” 
Frank Sanderson, M.A., LL.D., F-.F.A,, 
F.A.S., consulting actuary, Ontario de- 
partment of insurance. 

“Problems Confronting Esactment of 


Henry Brace. 


secretary: R. 


Uniform Life Insurance Act in the 
Province of Quebec,” Orwell E. Sharpe, 
Esq., superintendent of insurance, Prov- 


ince of Quebec. 
REPORTS 
I. General 

Dominion and Provincial Legislation 
(1926-1927). 

Central Deposit Legislation: Report 
by special committee (British Columbia 
and Manitoba) respecting procedure nec- 
essary for the uniform administration of 
central deposit Icgislation in furtherance 
of Resolution “L,” item 2, 1926 Confer- 
ence, presented by Mr. Heath. 

Uniform Annual Statement Blanks: 
On hehalf of committee, presented by 
W. K. C. Campbell, C.A., Chief Inspec- 
tor Ontario Department of Insurance. 

Hail and Tornado Legislation: On be- 
half of committee (Saskatchewan and 
Alberta) presented by Mr. Brace. 

How May the Evil of Credit or “Free 
Insurance” in the Fire and Casualty 
Business be Remedied? Special report 
in furtherance of resolution “M,” item 
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A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 
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Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 3 | 


| 
NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
Newark, N. J. 

















2, 1926 Conference, presented by Mr. 
Heath. 

Uniform Definitions: Report of spe- 
cial committee (British Columbia and 
Ontario) respecting reconciliation of 
statutory definitions of classes of insur- 
ance in furtherance of resolution “M,” 
items 3, 1926 Conference, presented by 
Mr. Garrett. 

Life 

Application of accident and sickness 
legislation to casualty benefits in life 
contracts: Report by special éommittee 
(British Columbia and Saskatchewan) in 
furtherance of resolution “C,” item 3, 
1926 Conference, presented ‘by Mr. Gar- 
gett. 

Statutory conditions in life contracts: 
In furtherance of resolution “C,” item 
4, 1926 Conference, presented by Mr. 
Garrett. 


_ Fraternal insurance legislation: Mr. 
Foster. : 
Pension fund associations: Mr. 
Sharpe. 

Fire 
Legislation: Report covering amend- 
ments in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 


Manitoba with respect to partial pay- 
ment of loss clauses, etc.; also proposed 
“revision of section 92 (2), with respect 
to rents, charges and/or loss of profits 
insurance in furtherance of resolution 
“A,” items 10 and 6, 1926 Conference, 
presented by Mr. Fisher. 

Underwriters agencies: In further- 
ance of resolution “B,” 1926 Conference, 
presented by Mr. Dougherty. 

Over-Insurance or fire risks: Report 
of special committee (Alberta and Sas- 





* better 


katchewan) in furtherance of resolution 
“A,” item 1, 1926 Conference, with spe- 
cial reference to 1927 Alberta legislation, 
presented by Mr. Brace. 


Casualty 


Accident and sickness legislation: Re- 
port by special committee (British Co- 
lumbia and Saskatchewan) m further- 
ance of resolution “D,” item 2, 1926 Con- 
ference, presented by Mr. Garrett. 

Variations in statutory conditions: 
Special report in furtherance of resolu- 
tion “D,” item 5, 1926 Conference, pre- 
sented by Mr. Fisher. 

Automobile insurance legislation: Mr. 
Foster. 

Agency 

Fire and casualty agents legislation: 
Review of legislation and administration 
in several provinces, presented by Mr. 
Dougherty. 

The licensing of life insurance agents: 
Special report in furtherance of resolu- 
tion “I,” item i, 1926 Conference, pre- 
sented by Mr. Foster, 


NEW N. F. P. A. PAMPHLET 
_The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is distributing a pamphlet on how 
to put out fires of various kinds. It 
was prepared by the committee on field 
practice for the purpose of promoting 
understanding of the several 
types of first aid fire appliances and 
their more intelligent distribution and 
use. Copies are sold for five cents each, 
$3.50 a hundred, or $30 a thousand. The 
offices of the N. F. P. A. are at 40 
Central street, Boston, Mass. 
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Water Supply InN. J. 
Town Found Inadequate 


REVEALED BY FIRE SURVEY 





National Board of Fire Sasori 
Makes Extensive R dations 
For Elizabeth Changes 








Extensive recommendations for fire 
prevention and protection against fire in 
Elizabeth, N. J., are made in a report 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, following a survey made in that 
city between December, 1926, and March, 
1927, which has been sent to the Board 
of Fire Commissioners, in that city. 

The report, which is lengthy, states 
that the city’s present water supply is 
inadequate and recommends that an ad- 
ditional 10,000,000 gallon pump be in- 
stalled in the Elizabeth Water Station 
and steam and boiler feed piping be ar- 
ranged so that a single break in either 
will not effect the operation of more 
than one pump or one boiler. Other 
recommendations are as follows: 

“That all wrought iron cement-lined 
pipe be replaced and the supply works 
be remodeled to furnish pressure suffi- 
ciently high to provide adequate fire pro- 
tection throughout the entire city. 

“That the distribution system be 
strengthened by the early installation of 
new mains, six, eight and twelve-inch 
size according to the section of the city. 

“That the distribution system be 
equipped with a sufficient number of gate 
valves so located that no single case of 
accident, breakage or repair to the pipe 
system, in important districts, will neces- 
sitate shutting off from service a length 
of main greater than the side of a single 
i or a distance of more than 500 
eet. 

“That additional hydrants be installed 
in these sections not properly protected. 
For a good hydrant distribution there 
should be at least one hydrant to every 
65,000 square feet in high valued dis- 
tricts, and 110,000 square feet in resi- 
dential districts.” 

The report further states that the sup- 
ply works of the Elizabeth Town Water 
Co. are insufficient to meet the demands 
of consumption and aid has to be ob- 
tained by purchase of water from sources 
operated by other companies. 

There is very little surplus of water 
in any of the various sources and under 
possible adverse conditions, the company 
would be hard pressed to meet consump- 
tion demands. The development of ad- 
ditional supply in the very near future 
is. very necessary if service is to be 
maintained. 

Other recommendations include a new 
fire company to be established, in a 
certain part of the city, a new hook and 
ladder unit be formed and attached to 
Engine Company No. 7, and that a con- 
plete reinspection of old electrical w iring 
be made, defects corrected, and all wiring 
be subsequently re- inspected at suitable 
intervals, especially in places of public 
assembly. 
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Stanley Steamer First Car Insured 


N a day early in June, 1902, in the 

office of the Boston Insurance Com- 

pany, a pen was dipped in ink and a 
historic document was signed. The first 
Automobile Insurance policy written in 
America was in force! 


It cast a mantle of protection over the 
above pictured gem of early automotive 
science and art! 


Since that memorable day, June 2, 1902, 
to be exact, when we assumed the risk on 
this crude little noisy motor carriage, hun- 
dreds of other insurance companies have 
followed the trail blazed on that day. 
Automobile Insurance, commencing with 
the writing of that first policy, has been 
: — accompaniment of the automobile 
tself. 


We want more agents for our Automobile 
Department; every company does. But, far 


more than that, we want to help our pres- 
ent agents increase their premium incomes. 
If we cannot prove to our agents that we 
can give them better service, more business- 
building ideas and more intelligent help 
than they can get from other companies, 
then we are not entitled to be favored with 
more than an ordinary share of their busi- 
ness. To accomplish this we publish a com- 
pany magazine, ‘‘The Accelerator.”’ 


In every issue of ‘“‘The Accelerator’’ 
throughout 1927 you will find interesting 
articles by leading automobile manufact- 
urers, telling of the early days of that in- 
dustry and showing how the introduction 
of Automobile Insurance has contributed to 
their growth. These articles, written espe- 
cially for this magazine, together with 
others on the development and selling of 
Automobile Insurance, will lend tremen- 
dous strength to insurance sales work. 


If you would like to have a sample copy of THE ACCELERATOR 
write to our Advertising Department 


87 Kilby Street 


Boston Insurance Company 


Old Colony Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Canadian Dep’t Heads 
Convention Program 


BEHA, DUNHAM, HOBBS TO SPEAK 
Free Insurance, Hail, Tornado, Automo- 
bile and Other Lines to Be Dis- 
cussed at Quebec 
The Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
has released the tentative program for 
its annual convention at the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, August 30-Sep- 
tember 1. Three Americans are on the 
program, two of them being commission- 
ers and one an ex-commissioner. These 
are James A. Beha and Howard P. Dun- 
ham, commissioners of New York and 
Connecticut, respectively, and Clarence 
W. Hobbs, former Massachusetts . 
missioner, and now a member of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 

ance. 
The program follows in part: 
Addresses of welcome. 


K.C., 


Hon. L. A. Taschereau, prime 
minister and attorney general of the 
Province of Quebec. 

Hon. Jacob Nicol, K.C., provincial 


treasurer and minister in charge of 
Quebec insurance department. 

His worship Mayor V. Martin of Que- 
bec. 


President’s address, Henry Brace. 

Annual report of secretary: R. 
Leighton Foster. 

“The Licensing of Insurance Agents,” 
Hon. Howard P. Dunham. 

“Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
in the United States,” Clarence W 
Hobbs. 

“Do Provincial Laws Respecting Life 
Insurance Reserves Require Revision?” 


Frank Sanderson, M.A., LL.D., F.F.A., 
F.A.S., consulting actuary, Ontario de- 
partment of insurance. 


“Problems Confronting Exsactment of 


Uniform Life Insurance Act in the 
Province of Quebec,” Orwell E. Sharpe, 
Esq., superintendent of insurance, Prov- 


ince of Quebec. 
REPORTS 
I. General 

Dominion and Provincial Legislation 
(1926- 1927). 

Central De posit Legislation: 
by special committee (British Columbia 
and Manitoba) respecting procedure nec- 
essary for the uniform administration of 
central deposit legislation in furtherance 
of Resolution “L,” item 2, 1926 Confer- 


Report 


ence, presented by Mr. Heath. 
Uniform Annual Statement Blanks: 
On behalf of committee, presented by 


W. K. C. Campbell, C.A., Chief Inspec- 
tor Ontario Department of Insurance. 
Hail and Tornado Legislation: On be- 
half of committee (Saskatchewan and 
Alberta) presented by Mr. Brace. 
How May the Evil of Credit or “Free 
Insurance” in the Fire and Casualty 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 
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Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 














2, 1926 
Heath. 

Uniform Definitions: Report of spe- 
cial committee (British Columbia and 
Ontario) respecting reconciliation of 
statutory definitions of classes of insur- 
ance in furtherance of resolution “M,” 
items 3, 1926 Conference, presented by 
Mr. Garrett. 


Conference, presented by Mr. 


Life 
Application of accident and sickness 
legislation to casualty benefits in_ life 
contracts: Report by special committee 
(British Columbia and Saskatchewan) in 


furtherance of resolution “C,” item 3, 
1926 Conference, presented by Mr. Gar- 
gett. 


Statutory conditions in life contracts: 
In furtherance of resolution “C,” item 


4, 1926 Conference, presented by Mr. 
Garrett. . , 
Fraternal insurance legislation: Mr. 
Foster. 

_ Pension fund associations: Mr. 
Sharpe. 

Fire 
Legislation: Report covering amend- 


ments in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Manitoba with respect to partial pay- 
ment of loss clauses, etc.; also proposed 
revision of section 92 (2), with respect 
to rents, charges and/or loss of profits 
insurance in furtherance of resolution 
“A.” items 10 and 6, 1926 Conference, 
presented by Mr. Fisher. 

Underwriters agencies: In further- 
ance of resolution “B,” 1926 Conference, 
presented by Mr. vaginas 


katchewan) in furtherance of resolution 
“A,” item 1, 1926 Conference, with spe- 
cial reference to 1927 Alberta legislation, 
presented by Mr. Brace. 


Casualty 


Accident and sickness legislation: Re- 
port by special committee (British Co- 
lumbia and Saskatchewan) m further- 
ance of resolution “D,” item 2, 1926 Con- 
ference, presented by Mr. Garrett. 

Variations in statutory conditions: 
Special report in furtherance of resolu- 
tion “D,” item 5, 1926 Conference, pre- 
sented by Mr, Fisher. 

Automobile insurance legislation: 
Foster. 


Mr. 


Agency 

Fire and casualty agents legislation: 
Review of legislation and administration 
in several provinces, presented by Mr. 
Dougherty. 

The licensing of life insurance agents: 
Special report in furtherance of resolu- 
tion “TI,” item 1, 1926 Conference, pre- 
sented by Mr. Foster. 


NEW N. F. P. A. PAMPHLET 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is distributing a pamphlet on how 
to put out fires of various kinds. It 
was prepared by the committee on field 
practice for the purpose of promoting 
better understanding of the several 
types of first aid fire appliances and 
their more intelligent distribution and 
use. Copies are sold for five cents each, 
$3.50 a hundred, or $30 a thousand. The 
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Water Supply InN. J. 
Town Found Inadequate 


REVEALED BY FIRE SURVEY 





National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Makes Extensive R dations 
For Elizabeth Changes 











Extensive recommendations for fire 
prevention and protection against fire in 
Elizabeth, N. J., are made in a report 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, following a survey made in that 
city between December, 1926, and March, 
1927, which has been sent to the Board 
of Fire Commissioners, in that city. 

The report, which is lengthy, states 
that the city’s present water supply is 
inadequate and recommends that an ad- 
ditional 10,000,000 gallon pump be in- 
stalled in the Elizabeth Water Station 
and steam and boiler feed piping be ar- 
ranged so that a single break in either 
will not effect the operation of more 
than one pump or one boiler. Other 
recommendations are as follows: 

“That all wrought iron cement-lined 
pipe be replaced and the supply works 
be remodeled to furnish pressure suffi- 
ciently high to provide adequate fire pro- 
tection throughout the entire city. 

“That the distribution system be 
strengthened by the early installation of 
new mains, six, eight and twelve-inch 
size according to the section of the city. 

“That the distribution system be 
equipped with a sufficient number of gate 
valves so located that no single case of 
accident, breakage or repair to the pipe 
system, in important districts, will neces- 
sitate shutting off from service a length 
of main greater than the side of a single 
"8 or a distance of more than 500 
eet. 

“That additional hydrants be installed 
in these sections not properly protected. 
For a good hydrant distribution there 
should be at least one hydrant to every 
65,000 square feet in high valued dis- 
tricts, and 110,000 square feet in resi- 
dential districts.” 

The report further states that the sup- 
ply works of the Elizabeth Town Water 
Co. are insufficient to meet the demands 
of consumption and aid has to be ob- 
tained by purchase of water from sources 
operated by other companies. 

There is very little surplus of water 
in any of the various sources and under 
possible adverse conditions, the company 
would be hard pressed to meet consump- 
tion demands. The development of ad- 
ditional supply in the very near future 
is. very necessary if service is to be 
maintained. 

Other recommendations include a new 
fire company to be established, in a 
certain part of the city, a new hook and 
ladder unit be formed and attached to 
Engine Company No. 7, and that a com- 
plete reinspection of old electrical wiring 
be made, defects corrected, and all wiring 
be subsequently re-inspected at suitable 





Business be Remedied? Special report Over-Insurance or fire risks: Report offices of the N. F. A. are at 40 intervals, especially in places of public 
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Stanley Steamer First Car Insured 





N a day early in June, 1902, in the 
office of the Boston Insurance Com- 
Pany, a pen was dipped in ink and a 
historic document was signed. The first 


Automobile Insurance policy written in 
America was in force ! 


It cast a mantle of protection over the 
above pictured gem of early automotive 
science and art! 


Since that memorable day, June 2, 1902, 
to be exact, when we assumed the risk on 
this crude little noisy motor carriage, hun- 
dreds of other insurance companies have 
followed the trail blazed on that day. 
Automobile Insurance, commencing with 
the writing of that first policy, has been 
: og accompaniment of the automobile 
tse e 


We want more agents for our Automobile 
Department; every company does. But, far 


more than that, we want to help our pres- 
ent agents increase their premium incomes. 
If we cannot prove to our agents that we 
can give them better service, more business- 
building ideas and more intelligent help 
than they can get from other companies, 
then we are not entitled to be favored with 
more than an ordinary share of their busi- 
ness. To accomplish this we publish a com- 
pany magazine, ‘‘The Accelerator.”’ 


In every issue of “The Accelerator’’ 
throughout 1927 you will find interesting 
articles by leading automobile manufact- 
urers, telling of the early days of that in- 
dustry and showing how the introduction 
of Automobile Insurance has contributed to 
their growth. These articles, written espe- 
cially for this magazine, together with 
others on the development and selling of 
Automobile Insurance, will lend tremen- 
dous strength to insurance sales work. 


If you would like to have a sample copy of THE ACCELERATOR 
write to our Advertising Department 


87 Kilby Street 


Boston Insurance Company 
Old Colony Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Ask Help Of Embassies Organized 1859 
(Continued from page 1) a | 
French company representatives met; eign and national, carrying on business Nato 


then the Italian; then the Germans, etc. 
They called at their national embassies 
and asked that ambassadors protest to 
Angora against the passage of the act. 
At the American embassy I was in- 
formed that the embassies had not made 
“protests,” but did make “representa- 
tions,” which means that they told the 
Kemal party what they really thought of 
the measure and what would be its re- 
sult if passed. 

The crux of the bill is that all com- 
panies, which are not domestic compa- 
nies, shall be obliged to reinsure with a 
new Turkish insurance company to be 
established by the state at least one-half 
of the insurance. If passed it would 
mean that foreign companies would be 
obliged to leave Turkey as their policy- 
holders would not feel confident of hav- 
ing claims in case of a conflagration or 
some other great loss which would call 
upon the Turkish government to make 
good on the reinsurance end. 

At the present writing the law has not 
been effective as the National Assembly 
has amended the act by adding: “The 
Counsel of Ministers will have the right 
to put this law in force only when the 
said Counsel will deem it necessary.” 
Therefore, the law is in a state of sus- 
pended suspense and it is impossible to 
indicate exactly what will happen. Any- 
way, the foreign companies are still in 
Turkey. 

The only American company which is 
entered in Turkey is the Fidelity-Phe- 
nix. The manager in Turkey is A. Geor- 
giades, who stands very well with the 
finance, business and insurance commu- 
nity. He attended all the meetings held 
by the foreign companies in Constinti- 
nople this week as his advice is highly 
regarded here. Before going with the 
Fidelity-Phenix he was with one of the 
leading banks. Mr. Georgiades is a 
Greek. 


Kemal Visits Constantinople at Last 


The city has been in a great state 
of excitement over the visit of Presi- 
dent Kemal. Since becoming president 
he did not visit Constantinople until this 
week. For months there have been ru- 
mors that Kemal would come here, but 
all of them turned out to be erroneous. 

The press of nearby countries printed 
stories saying that no one could tell 
what would happen if Kemal came and 
there were even hints that it would be 
necessary to guard him most carefully 
against assassination by former follow- 
ers of the Sultan and Caliphate. Final- 
ly, the Dogma Bagtche Palace was fixed 
up; many soldiers poured into the city, 
and the President came. The reception 
he got was tremendous. As to the re- 
sult of the visit and the city’s future, 
W. G. Tinckom-Fernandez said in a dis- 
patch which he has mailed to the New 
York “Times”: 

“Republican Turkey has definitely 
shown Constantinople that Sultan and 
Caliph are one with her Byzantines. 
What is most important, the Ghazi has 
shown the once intransigeant, reaction- 
ary city that under his rough martial 
exterior he has a heart; that he is a 
man big enough to let its past bury 
its dead. 

“Constantinople now looks forward to 
a status equal to any Anatolian city in 
the new republic. There is even talk of 
her becoming the summer capital. Did 
not the Ghazi exclaim, ‘What a lovely 
city!’ as his yacht approached the salu- 
brious Bosphorus? Perhaps in the near 
future when Turkey begins to develop 
her rich Anatolian resources, Constanti- 
nople’s unrivaled harbor will again at- 
tract the world’s shipping.” 


Text of Bill 


The government insurance bill, which 
has so agitated the foreign companies 
here, is reprinted herewith. A Turkish 
pound is fifty cents. 

Article 1. All insurance societies, for- 


in all branches of insurance within the 
territory of the Turkish Republic, shall 
be obliged to reinsure with the Reinsur- 
ance Institute (Caisse de Reassurances) 
to be established by the State at least 
50% of the insurance of all kinds grant- 
ed by them on risks situated in Turkey, 
and also all the surplus of amounts 
which they keep for their own account 
in accordance with complete conserva- 
tion lists drawn up by the Ministry of 
Finance. 

Article 2. The Ministry of Finance 
shall have authority’ to transfer the ex- 
ploitation of the monopoly, with all the 
rights resulting from the present law and 
the method of application specified in 
Article 6 below, to a Turkish stock com- 
pany dealing uniquely with reinsurance, 
capitalized at a minimum of one million 
paid in Turkish pounds, of which 60% 
shall represent shares belonging solely 
to Turkish citizens. The Turkish gov- 
ernment shall have the right to partici- 
pate financially up to 25% of the capital- 
ization Of the society. 

Article 3. The Reinsurance Institute 
shall have the faculty to refrain from 
exercising in their entirety rights of pre- 
emption conferred upon it. Consequent- 
ly it shall also have the right to deter- 
mine the branches of insurance and the 
categories of risk which it does not wish 
to reinsure, either for a fixed period, or 
permanently. 

Article 4. Insurance companies shall 
communicate to the Reinsurance Insti- 
tute within a delay of two months after 
the promulgation of the present law a 
list of their reinsurance policies in force 
at that period. These policies shall be 
annulled by the companies at the next 
period of maturity, which period cannot 
be subsequent to December 31, 1927. 
Beginning at this date no reinsurance 
policy affecting risks situated in Turkey 
can be apposable to the State Reinsur- 
ance Institute. 

Article 5. The Reinsurance Institute 
can practice the reinsurance of risks 
abroad. It also shall have the right, 
when necessary or expedient, to reinsure 
its policies with other companies. 

_Article 6. The conditions of applica- 
tion of the present law, as well as the 
modalities of controle to be exercised 
by the Reinsurance Institute on insur- 
ance companies, shall be determined by 
a public administration regulation drawn 
up by the Ministry of Finance and ap- 
proved by the Council of Ministers. 

Article 7. Any infraction of the pro- 
visions of the present law and of the 
public administration regulation men- 
tioined in Article 6 shall be subject to 
a fine of from 100 to 1000 Turkish 
pounds. Moreover, insurance societies 
trying to elude obligations under the 
present law shall be obliged to pay into 
the Reinsurance Institute the amount of 
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premiums corresponding to the amount 
which shall not have been ceded in ac- 
cordance with the stipulations of Ar- 
ticle 1. 

Article 8. Every individual residing in 
Turkey, every financial and industrial or 
commercial enterprise exercising its en- 
tire activity in Turkey or even part of 
its activity, shall be obliged to place 
with Turkish insurance companies or 
with insurance concerns duly registered 
and authorized to operate in Turkey the 
insurance of its risks situated within 
the territory of the Turkish Republic. 
Every violation of infraction shall entail 
the annullment of the policies concluded 
in derogation with the above said, as 
well as a penalty of from 100 to 1000 
Turkish pounds. The same penalty will 
be inflicted on persons acting as inter- 
mediaries in the conclusion of these poli- 
cies. 

The insurance of a risk which is re- 
insured with the Angora Institute which 
has alreadv paid all legal taxes and fees, 
shall not be subject to any new taxes 
or fees in connection with the reinsur- 
ance operation. 

Article 9. The present law shall enter 
into effect two months after the date of 
promulgation. 

Article 10. The Ministries of Finance. 
of Commerce and of Justice are charged 
with the application of the preset law. 





N. Y. LOSSES IMPROVED 


That the fire loss situation in New 
York City has improved considerably 
this year is reflected in figures of the 
superintendent of the Fire Patrol in his 
report for the second quarter of the year 
covering occupancies where fires origin- 
ated. Grouped into major classification 
of occupancies these figures show a re- 
duction in manufacturers, wholesale and 
retail dealers and miscellaneous, and a 
slight increase in dwellings and hotels. 

















NOTICE 


The Eastern Underwriter is now in its 
new home on the 12th floor 


The Eastern Underwriter Building 
110 Fulton Street, New York 


The Building Entrance is on Dutch Street 


TELEPHONE 


Beekman 2076 














COLONIAL STATES FIRE 





Financial Organization Now Being Com- 
pleted; Capital $200,000; Harrison 
B. Moore Is President 
The Colonial States Fire of New York, 
now being organized by Harrison B. 
Moore, head of an insurance office in 
this city, and others, is completing its 
financing at the present time. Walter 
MacBain is chairman of the board of 
the company. Mr. Moore is president, 
Walter D. MacBain, vice-president and 
Robert H. Baldwin, secretary-treasurer. 
The directors of the Colonial States 
include the officers and O. W. Birkhead, 
president of the Murray Hill Trust Co.; 
Edwin S. Brickner, president of the 
Brixton Construction Co.; Eustace De- 
Cordova, member of the New York 
Stock Exchange; A. Lyle Leverich, pres- 
ident of the Leverich Realty Co. of 
Brooklyn; Marcus Kahn of Brooklyn; 
Brison Howie, of Cardozo & Nathan, 
attorneys; Sidney B. Cardozo, attorney; 
Arthur E. DeCordova, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange; John Slade, 

Jr., and Henry Brady. 

The Colonial States Fire has an au- 
thorized capital of $200,000 and an au- 
thorized surplus and special reserve fund 
of $300,000. As the organization ex- 
penses will not exceed $25,000 the total 
authorized surplus will be $275,000. The 
stock consists of 20,000 common shares 
which is being sold to the public at 
$25 a share. 





VIRGINIA POND MEETS 

Bernard P. Carter, state agent for the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, is the new 
most loyal gander of the Virginia pond 
of the Blue Goose. He was elevated to 
this post at the annual summer splash 
held at Virginia Beach July 13, suc- 
ceeding B. C. Lewis, Jr., secretary of the 
Virginia Fire & Marine. Other officers 
were chosen as follows: Hugh M. Witt, 
supervisor of the flock; John H. Cato, 
custodian of the goslings; Louis E. Eng- 
lish, keeper of the golden goose egg; 
Courtenay W. Harris, guardian of the 
pond; Charles B. Coulbourn, wielder of 
the goose quill. A class of seven gos- 
lings were initiated. Thomas R. Prescott, 
special agent for the Hartford, and Mal- 
colm F. Jones, special agent for the 
Dixie, were elected delegates to the 
a Nest to be held at Dallas, October 
Oars 





FISKE SUCCEEDS ARMSTRONG 
Frank W. Fiske has been elected the 
new president of the Armstrong-Roth- 
Cady Co., Inc., of Buffalo, succeeding 
the late Charles N. Armstrong, who died 
in June. Other officers include Edward 
C. Roth, Thomas G. Perkins, A. Burt 
Armstrong, Charles M. Clarke, Leonard 
R. Bissell, Mason Fiske and Ward H. 
McPherson, vice-presidents; James M. 
Carter, vice-president and_ treasurer; 


Nelson C. Spencer, vice-resident and sec- 
retary, and Albert Dodge, vice-presi- 
dent and cHairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 
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To Standardize Hose 
And Fire Hydrants 


TOWNS’ EQUIPMENT 
A. C. Hutson and R. M. Cadman Speak 
Before Chiefs’ Association Meeting 


at Westfield 


JERSEY 





A meeting of the New Jersey State 
Fire Chiefs’ Association was held Fri- 
day at Westfield, N. J., for the purpose 
of having the various municipalities 
standardize their fire hose and hydrants. 

The need for uniformity in fire hose 
threads has been recognized for years, 
and as early as 1872, when the great con- 
fusion in the Boston was attributed to 
misfits, the standardization of fire hose 
and hydrants has been steadily growing. 

A. C. Hutson, assistant engineer of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, in 
speaking on the subject before the mem- 
bers of the association, stated that the 
first practical demonstration of the ex- 
panding and re-threading device was 
made in New Jersey at High Bridge and 
Lambertville. 

He said that first experiments left the 
couplings of those places re-sized in ex- 
act conformity with national standards. 
Since then, he said, Oregon, Maryland 
and Texas have enacted legislation which 
makes it obligatory for every municipal- 
ity within their confines to conform to 
national standard. In New Jersey the 
proximity to New York City to Union 
and Essex counties and Philadelphia to 
Camden county has had its effect to re- 
tarding standardization, but it is now 
necessary to promote safety in the state. 

R. M. Cadman Speaks 


An interesting point brought out by 
R. M. Cadman, of the Schedule Rating 
Office of New Jersey, was that with the 
maintenance of the re-threading dies and 
vauges, the fire departments can keep 
the connection up to the standard. 

This is important, he said, in view of 
the fact that threads will wear out. He 
cited an alarming condition of misfitting 
connections that existed at one time in 
New Orleans through lack of knowledge 
of the extent to which various couplings 
were worn. 

Mr. Cadman spoke regretfully of the 
lack of national standardization upon the 
part of the manufacturers of fire ap- 
paratus. He stated that the automobile 
industry was the only one to standardize 
threads almost immediately upon its 
conception. 

Manufacturers of fire apparatus can 
manufacture any size desired, but, in an- 
swering the requirements of various mu- 
nicipalities, they have found that many 
different sized connections are ordered 
and these orders must be filled. As long 
as non-standard sizes are ordered they 
will be made, he said. 





FROST SUITS DISMISSED 

Suit brought against three fire insur- 
ance companies by Charles E. Frost, now 
serving a prison sentence in the Con- 
necticut State Prison for conspiring to 
burn his factory, has been dismissed in 
the Supreme Court when Frost’s lawyers 
appeared with their case unprepared. 
Frost operated an automobile corpora- 
tion in New York and later moved to 
Bethel, Conn. On starting business in 
Connecticut in 1925, he took five insur- 
ance policies on the building which he 
was occupying, totaling $75,000. 





EASTERN PARTY AT LE ROY 


Elmer K. Schultz, Ohio Farmers’ gen- 
eral agent at Philadelphia, and several 
special agents for Eastern territory, 
were members of a party to the home 
office of the company at LeRoy, Ohio, 
recently. Among the specials were 
Harry Marsh of eastern Pennsylvania, 
eastern Maryland and New Jersey; 
Harry Berberich of western Pennsylva- 
nia and western Maryland; Bill Wake- 
man of New York, and Al Richardson 
of New England. Mr. Schultz followed 
up this party with a lianas trip to 

Canada. 


Form International 
Aircraft Register 


CONFERENCE HELD IN PARIS 





Capt. C. A. McAllister, Representing the 
United States, Predicts Great Travel 
by Aircraft in Future 





London, July 11—A recent issue of the 
Journal of Commerce (Liverpool) says 
that a new classification society has been 
formed as a result of a conference in 
Paris. This new society is to be known 
as the Aeronautical International Regis- 
ter (the A. I. R.). It will survey and 
classify aeroplanes just as ships have 
been classified, and at the end of this 
year an Aeronautical International Reg- 
ister Book will be produced. This will 
probably be printed in Paris. 

An international conference dealing 
with this matter has just concluded its 
work in Paris, and an outline of the 
meetings was ~~ to The Journal of 
Commerce by T. R. Thomas, the prin- 
cipal surveyor for ships and aircraft of 
the British Corporation for the Survey 
and Registry of Shipping and Aircraft. 

Mr. Thomas said that the conference, 
which was held in private at the offices of 
the Bureau Veritas, was presided over by 
Monsieur C. J. Lefebvre (president of 
the French Classification Society), and 
Britain was represented by J. Foster 
King (Chief Surveyor of the British Cor- 
poration), and Major Mayo, the aviation 
consultant of the society. Baron Shiba 
represented Japan; Mr. Barricclli, Italy; 
Professor Laas, Germany; Dr. Bruhn, 
Scandinavia; and Captain rane and 
Professor Klemin, the U. 

An agreement was signed ~~ all the 
countries present to form an interna- 
tional air register for the purpose of 
classifying all civilian aircraft, just as 
merchant vessels are classified today. All 
the countries joining in the agreement 
are on equal footing, and the compila- 
tion of the new aircraft register will be 
entirely international. 

Every civil aeroplane in the world will 
be registered in the new book. The 
classification mark will stand on a level 
with “Al at Lloyd’s,” and all aeroplanes 
carrying passengers and cargo from this 
country will have to carry a certificate 
of “airworthiness.” 

Bureau Veritas’ Lead 

Surveyors for aircraft were instituted 
by the Bureau Veritas in France about 
four years ago, and twelve air surveyors 
are now working in France. Only three 
British air surveyors are employed by 
the British Corporation, which directs 
many hundreds of ship surveyors. It 
will be interesting to see how the new 
class of surveyors increases in proportion 
to the increase in air travel. All aero- 
planes which reach a certain standard 
of maintenance will be stamped with an 
A.LR. classification mark. This will give 
the public and the underwriters the 
knowledge that the aircraft is on the 
highest level of security and safety. 

Fees for the surveyor of aircraft will 
be based on the total load weight. The 
standard of maintenance will be based on 
a survey each three months. For a 
small aeroplane, of the Moth type (a 
one or two-seater), this fee will be about 
one guinea. 

The Air Council has intimated its in- 
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tention to co-operate in every way with 
the new classification society. 

An international arrangement for the 
interchange of ships’ surveyors already 
works very well with America, Japan, 
and Italy. These countries use the same 
rules of classification for ships that we 
do, and a great saving of time and money 
is achieved by the interchange of sur- 
veyors. Aviation is even more interna- 
tional than shipping, and a greater in- 
ternational understanding must be 
achieved if aircraft classification is to 
prove a success. This interchange of 
ship surveys will shortly expand to 
France, Germany, and Japan. The new 
A.I.R. society is working for tomorrow, 
rather than today, and promises to pro- 
vide a great new League of Nations 
of the air. 

The control of aircraft classification in 
this country, which was originated by 
the British Corporation, is in the hands 
of the British committee, which is con- 
stituted as follows: 

Chairman: Maurice Denny. 

Members: Colonel the Master of Sem- 
pill, General J. G. Weir, Colonel Raga- 
bliate, Captain Lamplough, Sir Francis 
McLean, Robert Clark (chairman of the 
British Corporation), Sir William Rae- 
burn, G. J. Innis, Major R. G. Heyn, and 
Major Woods Humphrey (general man- 
ager of Imperial Airways). 

An American View 

“Aircraft will within a comparatively 
short time become of greater importance 
than shipping for the transportation of 
mails and passengers,” said Captain 
Charles A. McAllister, president of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, who has 
arrived in London after attending the 
International Conference of Shipping 
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Classification Societies which met in 
Paris last week. Professor Alexander 
Klemin, head of the Daniel Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics at New York Uni- 
versity, who accompanied Captain Mc- 
Allister, supported this view. 

“There is no doubt that the develop- 
ment of air services will mean cheaper 
as well as more rapid transportation,” 
added Captain McAllister. “Air is the 
easiest medium to navigate, and will in- 
volve lower running expenses’ than 
either rail or ocean travel. As far as 
one can predict, however, freight will 
have to be handled by the latter meth- 
ods, even when air travel has become the 
most popular form of travel.” 

Captain McAllister is chairman of the 
Fuel Conservation Committee of the 
United States Shipping Board, which has 
for some time been making experiments 
with powdered coal for fueling ships, 
with a view to increasing their speed 
and efficiency and decreasing operating 
expenses. “The experiments have been 
very successful,” said Captain McAllis- 
ter. “A land test was made at the 
League Navy yard at Philadelphia re- 
cently, on a Scotch marine boiler, with 
such satisfactory results that the expe- 
‘diency of this form of fueling is con- 
sidered proved. The first vessel to have 
it installed will be a Shipping Board 
freighter which will sail from America 
towards the end of September, reaching 
Europe about the Ist of October. This 
method is cleaner as well as more eco- 
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Production Stops---But Profits Continue 


“It'll be months before that building can 
be replaced and the factory can be back on a 
full production basis,’? commented spectators 
as they watched the plant of a large Detroit 
manufacturing company go up in flames. 

Stockholders of the company, however, 
have no cause to worry, despite the fact that 
the fire destroyed one of the important units 
of the company’s plant and came in the midst 
of its rush season, as it is reported that the 
company carried over $7,500,000 Use and 
Occupancy insurance in addition to their 
property damage coverage, and therefore the 
loss should be fully covered. 


“Fully covered’ does not mean merely 
that the damage to buildings and equipment 
will be paid. Damage to buildings and equip- 
ment is only a part of the loss caused by fire. 
To be fully covered, the fixed charges and 
the profits that normally would kave been 
earned during the period that the production 


of the company is affected by fire, should be 
insured. 

In these days of growing knowledge of the 
various forms of insurance coverage by the 
public at large, the business management 
that fails to secure Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance is likely to find itself under severe 
criticism by stockholders and creditors if a 
fire occurs and the fixed charges and divi- 
dends must be paid out of surplus. 


There is no reason why any of your clients 
should find themselves in this position. 
The facts on Use and Occupancy are readily 
available. They are contained in ‘Earnings 
after the Fire’, a booklet issued by The 
Travelers. Lay these facts in front of 
them. Make them see themselves, in case of 
a serious fire, issuing the reassuring notice to 
stockholders and creditors ‘‘The loss is 
fully covered by fire and Use and Occupancy 
insurance”’, 
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Tax Board Rules On 
Reinsurance Losses 


FIXES DATE FOR DEDUCTION 





Deductible in Year When Fire Occurs 
and Not in Following Year When 
Loss Was Settled 





A reinsurance loss occurs when the 
liability is incurred, and not when the 
loss is paid, the Board of Tax Appeals 
at Washington holds where a fire in- 
surance company on the accrual basis 
reinsured the risk of an original insurer, 
and a fire occurred and was reported in 
one year but the amount of the loss was 
not determined and paid until the follow- 
ing year. The case is that of the Equity 
Fire against the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 


The findings of fact and the opinion 
follow: 


Petitioner is a Missouri corporation, 
and is engaged chiefly in reinsuring 
risks which are insured originally by 
the Reciprocal Exchange, a company 
which carries on the business of issuing 
policies of fire insurance. 

In 1918, the Reciprocal Exchange is- 
sued policies of fire insurance on certain 
property to the extent of $57,000 and at 
the same time reinsured this risk with 
the petitioner to the extent of $37,000. 
The petitioner in turn reinsured $12,000 
of its risk with another company. 

On December 12, 1918, a fire occurred 
in the insured property which caused 
damage to the extent of $34,110.53. The 
Reciprocal Exchange and the petitioner 
were advised of the loss on December 14, 
1918, and, between that date and Janu- 
ary 20, 1919, the loss was in process of 
adjustment, such time lapsing while the 
usual proof of loss on the claim was be- 
ing secured. 

Upon presentation of the final proof 
of loss to the Reciprocal Exchange, it 
made payment of $34,110.53 to the in- 
sured and on the same day, January 20, 
1919, the petitioner paid $22,141.93 to the 
Reciprocal Exchange on account of its 
reinsurance policy on the same risk. The 
company with which petitioner had re- 
insured a part of its risk made payment 
on account thereof in September, 1919. 

The petitioner claims the loss as a de- 
duction from gross income in 1919, when 
the loss was finally adjusted and paid, 
whereas the Commissioner contends the 
loss is a proper deduction for 1918 when 
the fire occurred. 

Other losses, smaller in amount, but 
similar in nature, 1. €,. fire occurred in 
1918 but adjustment not made until 1919, 
are contended for by the petitioner and 
the Commissioner on the respective basis 
indicated above. 

The Board, in an opinion by Littleton, 
held: Petitioner claimed in its original 
petition that the Commissioner erred in 
computing its tax upon the accrual basis. 
The Commissioner followed the accrual 
method in his determination and no evi- 
dence was submitted by petitioner to 
show that it regularly employed a differ- 
ent method in keeping its books, or that 
ihe method used by the Commissioner 
did not clearly reflect income. The peti- 
‘ioner tried the case upon the theory 
that the loss in question was not sus- 
tained in 1918 upon the accrual method 
of accounting. 

In these circumstances we have the 
situation where the petitioner, a fire in- 
‘urance company, is on the accrual basis 
«nd has sustained a loss under a policy, 
of reinsurance. The fire occurred and 
‘vas reported in 1918, the loss was not 
resisted but, because of the time re- 
cuired to secure the necessary proof of 
loss, payment was not made by the orig- 
inal insurer to the insured, and, likewise, 
by the petitioner to the original insurer, 
until 1919. The further fact exists that 
the petitioner did not receive payment 
on account of its reinsured risk until 
ome months later, but during 1919. 

At the outset it should be noted that 
these proceedings do not: involve the 
question of whether a reserve set up by 
a fire insurance company against unpaid 
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losses is a reserve within the meaning 
of the provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1918, permitting a deduction from gross 
income in the case of insurance com- 
panies, of the “net addition required by 
law to be made within the taxable year 
to reserve funds.” Such a question was 
before the Supreme Court in the case 
of McCoach vs. Insurance Co. of North 
America, 244 U. S. 585, and also in the 
case of United States vs. Boston Insur- 
ance Co., 269 U. S. 197, wherein it was 
held that the additions to such a re- 
serve are not deductible from gross in- 
come. 


In denying such a deduction, the court 
was not passing on the question of when 
a loss is deductible. 

Prior to December 31, 1918, the Re- 
ciprocal Exchange recognized a_ liability 
as existing on account of fire. The evi- 
dence shows that during 1918 an insur- 
ance adjuster for the Reciprocal Ex- 
change had partly completed the proof 
of loss claim and that at the close of 
1918 the petitioner recognized the liabili- 
ty as existing when it rendered its re- 
port to the State of Missouri. 

Petitioner seeks to distinguish its case 
on the ground that the petitioner is a 
reinsurer of risks and, therefore, could 
suffer no loss until a loss was realized 
by the original insurer, meaning by “re- 
alized” when the loss is paid. In this 
we cannot concur. A loss accrued to 
the Reciprocal Exchange when the fire 
occurred on December 12, 1918, and, 
since the petitioner had insured the Re- 
ciprocal Exchange against a part of this 
loss, ipso facto an obligation arose, a 
liability accrued at the same time, to the 
extent of its policy with the original 
insurer. In a similar manner a liability 
accrued to the third insurance company 
with which the petitioner had insured a 
part of its risk. 

It is true that on December 12, 1918, 
and for some time thereafter, the exact 
extent of the loss could not be deter- 
mined, but this does not change the 
fact that a loss had been sustained and it 
was mere matter of determining the 
quantum of the loss. In effect, the orig- 
inal insurer said to the insured immedi- 
ately after the fire, “We recognize a loss 
has been sustained by you on your policy 
with us; when the exact amount has 
been determined, we will make payment 
to you, ” and similarly said to the peti- 
tioner, “we have become liable under the 
policy which the Salisbury Ice Company 
holds with us and on which you are a 
reinsurer; as $00n as the amount of the 
loss is determined, we will advise you to 
the extent of your liability.” The peti- 
tioner recognized its liability for the loss 
to the extent that it had reinsured the 
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DANGER FROM LIGHTNING 





National Fire Protection Association 
Circular Draws Editorial Comment 
From the Hartford “Courant” 

“Protect Your Property from Light- 
ning” is the title of a circular issued by 
the National Fire Protective Association, 
which says that five hundred people are 
killed by lightning and 1,200 injured in 
the United States and Canada.” In com- 
menting upon this fact the Hartford 
“Courant” states editorially that “this 
statement is unfortunate for the reason 
that it increases the fear of those who, 
against their wills, are terrified when a 
thunder shower begins its noisy prog- 
ress across the horizon. The terror is 
unjustified by the figures presented. 

“If we leave out Canada altogether 
we find from these figures that the death 
rate from lightning is not far from one 
to 250,000, probably less than that for 
New England.” 

Continuing, the editorial states that 
“as to the danger from fire, that is real, 
and we assume that the National Fire 
Protective Association speaks with full 
knowledge of the facts when it urges 
a system of lightning conductors prop- 
erly installed and maintained. We as- 
sume that these are what old farmers 
termed lightning rods. The fire hazard 
is great especially in northern New Eng- 
land, where comfort in winter leads the 
farmer to arrange affairs that all the 
farm buildings are connected by covered 
passageways. It is a great comfort in a 
time of heavy snow and_ sub-zero 
weather but not so good if one of the 
buildings takes fire.” 





WILL GO TO MOUNTAINS 
Miss Carolyn Brown, private secretary 
to William Y. Young, secretary-manager 
of the Fire Insurance Society of Newark, 
leaves tomorrow for a two weeks’ vaca- 


‘tion in the Catskill Mountains. 





MADE SPECIAL AGENT 
It has been announced by the Ameri- 
can of Newark that Robert C. Bird has 
been appointed their special agent in Ar- 
kansas. He will be an assistant to Clin- 
ton A. Prescott. 








Reciprocal Exchange. The liability for 
the amount in question accrued and was 
recognized by petitioner, the only thing 
remaining was to determine the extent 
of the loss. 

In view of the foregoing, the Board 
is of the opinion that the losses here 
in question accrued in 1918 when the 
fires occurred and, therefore, are not de- 
ductible by the petitioner when paid in 
1919. 
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J. B. MILLER RETIRES 





Secretary of Railroad Insurance Assn. 
With Organization Many Years; 
C. A. Scott Promoted 

J. B. Miller, for many years secretary 
of the Railroad Insurance Association 
and who will be seventy years of age 
on August 23, August 1. 
Upon his retirement the office of secre- 
tary will be abolished and Charles A. 
Scott, who has been assistant to Mana- 
ger Charles N. Rambo, 
pointed manager. Mr. 


is retiring on 


has been ap- 
Scott has been 
associated with railroad underwriting for 
many years. 

Mr. Miller joined the staff of the 
Royal in May, 1883, Edward F. Beddall 
being United States manager at that 
time. Mr. Miller placed reinsurances for 
the Royal in connection with various 
storage risks in and about the City of 
New York, together with such other du- 
ties as were assigned to him by the 
manager. He also handled some of the 
details of the railroad department, and, 
in a short time, owing to the death of 
W. G. Ingram, was appointed secretary 
of what was known as the Railway 
Board, which had been organized in the 
year 1881 and which later on was known 
as the Railroad Insurance Syndicate. Mr. 
Miller continued in the capacity as secre- 
tary of the Railroad Insurance Syndi- 
cate for a period of thirty-seven years, 
or until March 1, 1920, when, following 
the war period and the return ‘of railroad 
properties by the United States Govern- 
ment to the railroad corporations for 
operation, the “Railroad Insurance 
ciation” was organized, and Mr. 
was elected secretary. 

“During Mr. Miller’s long association 
with the insurance of railroads, he be- 
came familiar with the important railroad 
systems of the country and was most 
valuable in his study of the conditions 
and changes from time to time, incident 
to the consideration of risks and liabili- 
ties involved, and to the advantage of 
the board of management, throughout 
the long period of years of his connec- 
tion with the work,” says Mr. Rambo. 


Asso- 


Miller 





TO CANCEL TOBACCO COVERS 

Several millions of dollars of insurance 
on tobacco holdings of the Kentucky or- 
ganization known as the Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative Association will 
be cancelled out over the next few 
weeks, as the association last week an- 


nounced sale of approximately 68,000 
hogsheads, or more than 68,000,000 
pounds of leaf tobacco to the R. J. Rey- 


nolds Tobacco Co., of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., which leaves the association only 
about 6,000 hogsheads of about 6,000,000 
pounds in storage under its general 
cover contracts. The association con- 
tinues the insurance on the tobacco until 
delivery is actually made to the Reynolds 
interests. Now that the association has 
practically no tobacco left, it is expected 
that its small remainder of 6,000 hogs- 
heads will be sold very quickly, there 
being a deal on to sell part of it for ex- 
port, while other manufacturers realiz- 
ing that supplies are getting low, may 
step in and buy it. 





e e 
Aircraft Register 
(Continued from Page 29) 
nomical than older forms of fueling. 
The coal is ground as fine as flour, and 
is blown into the furnaces of a ship by 
air. It burns as cleanly as oil, making 

no smoke and leaving no ashes. 

“As the scientific management by the 
Fuel Conservation Committee of fuel 
consumption on Shipping Board vessels 
has already resulted in the average sav- 
ing of $3,000,000 a year, it is expected 
that the fueling of ships with powdered 
coal will effect even more enormous 
savings.” 
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Brokers Licensed 
By New York Dep’t. 


LISTS 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY 





Formerly Names of Brokers Were Issued 
Only Once a Year in Volume 
Containing All the Names 





Through arrangements made at AI- 
bany, The Eastern Underwriter is able 
in each issue to publish a list of brokers 
licensed during that week by the New 
York State Insurance Department. In 
other years the names of these brokers 
have been made public only in the an- 
nual volume published by the Insurance 
Department. Many fire, life and casualty 
agents and others will be much interested 
in being able to follow these brokerage 
lists, which may form the bases for val- 
uable contacts. 

Following are the names of those li- 
censed during the last two weeks, 


Clayton W. Allendorph, 1816 7th Ave., 
Troy. 

Everett D. Danforth, 280 Broadway, 
A e® 

Philip Shulman, 40 West 22 St. 
DALAL. 

David E. Lewis, 178 West 135 St. 
NY, &. 


225 West 34S, N.Y: ©. 


Felix Leet, 


care of Riehle Agency. 
Brooker-Schneider Realty Co., 4205 
Third Ave., N. Y.C. William E. Brooker. 
Richard P. Murphy, 678 57 St., Brook- 
lyn. ‘ 
“Albert E. Rusie, 212 East 45 St., 
N:. YG. 
Julian H. Wildman, 75 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y.-C. 


Jean Behl, 2059 Davidson Ave., N. Y.C. 

Harold A. McTigue, Mott Ave., Far 
Rockaway. 

Wilson & Redfearn, 221 Main St., Or- 
ange, N. J., Herbert M. Wilson, Jr., and 
Everett A. Redfearn. 

Herbert F. Rascher, 
N. Y. C.,, care of Ocean 
Guaranty. 

lames Pollina, 10-20 Astor PL, 
care of E. Jacobs. 

Harold Gerard, 851 Utica Ave., 
lyn. 


123 William St., 
Accident & 


No WAG. 
Brook- 


Carlyle Clifton Clarke, 253 West 121 
St., N 

Louis Burger, 220 Beach 69th St., 
Arverne, N. Y. 

Frank A. Loewenguth, 1274 St. Paul 


St., Rochester. 
Raymond G. Christ, 286 Ellicott Sq., 
3uffalo, care of Buffalo National Corp. 
Leon D. Strobeck, North Syracuse. 
Butler-Herrman Corp., 535 Fifth Ave., 


N. Y. C., Herbert H. Herrman. 
Maurice Cohen, 1232 Prudential Bldg., 
Buffalo. 
Louis S. Haiman, 225 Fifth Ave., 
i Ee 
William Joseph Stapleton, 537 West 
149 St, N. Y. 4 
Irving Weil, 50 East 42:°St.. N: YY. &. 
Dardis, 77 East 42 St., 


Francis A. 
es a Be 
Irving S. Hirsch, 606 Sutter Ave, 
Brooklyn. 
Winnie S. 
3rooklyn. 
Gilman F, 
Brooklyn. 
Donald A. Lockwood, 
St., Brooklyn. 
Nesbitt & Meyer, 


Fieger, 351 Autumn Ave., 


Johnson, 44 Court St., 
148 Montague 


1081 Lexington Ave., 


N. Y. C. Manierre T. Nesbitt. 
Thomas A. Anglin, 522 Deer St., Dun- 
kirk. 


C. Trevor Dunham, Inc., 246 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa., C. Trevor 
Dunham, President. 

Atwater Insuring Agency, Inc. 13 
Hodge Buildine. Lockport, N. Y. Nellie 
E. McCarthy, Secretary. 

Marguerite E. Whitney, 87 Genesee 
St., Auburn (fire only). 

Philip J. Wright, 1 Liberty St. N. Y. 
C., H. Mosenthal & Son, Inc. . 

Charles H. Dayton, Tr. Bus. as Harry 
Dayton Agency, 110 William St., N. Y.C. 


Donald S. Day, 111 William St., N. Y. 


C., care of J. S. Frelinghuysen Corp. 


Dy S. Quevedo, 150 William St. 

Y. C., care of Royal Ind. Co. 

gy hes B. Albert, 578 East 161 St. 
N. Y. C, care of Albert & Siskind. 

Kle-Mac Co., 136 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 
John Kleyla and John T. McClarity. 

Charles E. Gerhold, 50 Court St, 
Brooklyn. 

Daniel J. Donovan, 261 Halstead Ave., 
Mamaroneck, 5 

John J. 
Ney. CG. 

Max Rosen, 1211 Simpson St., 

_Henry W. Hazelton, 


iscieank, 75 William St., 


NEY. 
217 Broadway, 


Y¥. C, care of Allen & Schmidt. 

~ George W. Trede, 393 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. C, care of Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

Henry C. Tancredi, 308 East 109 St., 
Ne ek 

Abe A. Friedman, 407 Sutter Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Jacob Leitner, Inc., 364 East 149 St., 
N. Y. C., Frederick Schumacher, Sec. 
and Treas. 

John E. Clifford, 189 Choate Ave., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

George E. Brown, 42 New St., N. Y.C., 
care of N. Y. News Bureau Association. 

John B. Ruffin, 34 Ormand PI., Brook- 
lyn, care of S. £ Tranum. 

Florence V. Olney, 114 Broadway, N. 


Y. C, care of John C. Page & Co. 
Arthur Vugdor, 600 West 164 St., N. 
w &. 
James A. Lake, 75 William St., N. Y. 


C., care U. S. Pad. 
Saul M. 

Noe 
John Daretta, 95 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

C.,. care of Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


William E. Beale, 391 East 149 St., 
c 


. N.Y.C. 
207 State St. 


Guar. Co. 
Dash, 1448 St. Nicholas Ave., 


Albert Speyer, 225 W. 34 St., 
Charles W. Merriam, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
James = er 
nue, N. 
John 1 fe ol 85 John Street, N. Y.C. 
a J. Lucey, 895 Elton Avenue, 


420 Lexington Ave- 


i S. Donald Palmer, 100 William Street, 
NSC: 
_Julius Bornstein, 


152 West 42d Street, 


*hilip Gartner, 790 Allerton Avenue, 
Y..¢ 


Reuben ice 
Avenue, N. Y. 


107. Manhattan 


Herman * ea 709. West 176th 
Street, N. Y. C. 
Saul Hurwitz (adjuster), 109 East 


Main Street, Rochester, care The Ralph 
Klonick Corporation. 


Josephine C. David, 13 First Street, 
Troy. 

Ira Levin, 151 West 40th Street, N. 
: oe @ 


Dale Borror, Incorporated, 7% Ridge 
Street, Glens Falls, N. Y., W. Dale Bor- 
ror, secretary. 

_Herbert C. Schley, 265 Fifth Avenue, 

, 


Edw yard J. 


Clara Vejvoda Modr, 1456 First Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C. 

Hugo Kaempfer, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Arthur N. L’Heureux, 
Street, N.Y. CG; 
Agency. 

George H. Weiser, 260 Snediker Ave- 


nue, Brooklyn. 
Isaac Brown, 217 West 125th Street, 


7 Willard Avenue, 


123 William 
Fenster-Fleishman 


M3. & Y. Life Ins. Co. 
Louis Cohen, 1466 East 28th Street, 
Brooklyn. 


Harry Bogartz, 873 Homady Place, N. 
i: © 


“Milton Blumberg 
Broadway, N. Y. C 


(adjuster), 1440 


John J. Duffy, 1000 President Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Geoee e A. Reading, 1 Convent Avenue, 
N. 


y Wolf & H. A. Wasserman, 9 West 
70th Street, N. Y. C. 
Isaac Wolf and Harry A. Wasserman. 


James F. Roach, 141 Elm Street, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

Robert R. Katz, 155 Ross Street, 
Brooklyn. 


Frederick Gottlieb, 1463 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Edwin Allan Jarrett, 150 William 
Street, N. Y. C. care Queens of Am- 
erica. 

am H. House, 5 Beekman Street, N. 
x 

Ethel Pearlstein, 45 John St., N. Y. C., 
care Tokio M. F. 

a J. Peltz, 202 Statton Street, 





Earthquake Rates 


(Continued from page 20) 


cents. This class includes bridges, tanks 
in yards, dams and reservoirs. 

In notifying members of the Confer- 
cnce of the intention to consider at the 
meeting the question of the proposed 
surrender of the inherent explosion haz- 
ard supervision and rating Chairman C. 
P. Street, of the Subscribers’ Actuarial 
Committee said: 

“We are constantly receiving demands 
from interested companies that action 
must be taken to protect the fire poli- 
cies on risks containing processes sus- 
ceptible to explosion and where the fire 
policies are paying losses resulting from 
the explosion by including a charge in 
the fire rate to take care of the hazard. 
This demand covers both sprinklered and 
unsprinklered properties, but recent loss- 
es in sprinklered risks makes that class 
quite prominent at this time . 

“Under the circumstances, we have no 
alternative but to take such steps as 
may be necessary to protect the fire in- 
surance policy on risks containing these 
hazards and we are taking this oppor- 
tunity of advising you of our intention 
to publish combined fire and inherent 
explosion rates on risks where the haz- 
ard is a common one.” 


of the Ex- 














Foley, 339 Tenth Street, Manager W. F. Roembke, 
Brooklyn, plosion Conference, before the meeting, 
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sent a communication to members em- 
bracing the same subject, which follows: 

“The executive committee desires a 
definite expression of opinion from the 
membership as to whether you favor 
the general extension of the inherent 
explosion hazard to any or all fire poli- 
cies as suggested by the Subscribers’ 
Actuarial Committee, or whether the 
conference shall continue to exercise 
supervisien and care of this hazard 
under the form of policy adopted as a 
standard by the Explosion’ Conference. 

“You ..ul recall that some years ago 
the L:xplosion Conference released juris- 
dictiun over the inherent explosion haz- 
ard on grain elevators, flour mills, feed 
mills and kindred risks, with the under- 
standing that the inherent explosion 
hazard weuld be assumed under the fire 
poucy and that all rates for fire insur- 
ance on such risks should contain a 
charge for this liability, and the inherent 
explosion hazard clause should be made 
mandatory in all policies of fire insur- 
ance covering such risks, Later similar 
ac.ion was taken in connecticn with 
starch works and one or two other spe- 
cific classes, but with the same under- 
standing that the hazard would be as- 
sumed in all policies of fire insurance 
covering on those classes and that all 
rates published for fire insurance should 
contain a charge for such hazard. 

“Requests have been made from time 
to time for consideration of relinquish- 
ing jurisdiction upon other classes of risks 
and where sufficient evidence was pro- 
duced indicating wisdom of such action 
these classes have been treated in the 
manner described for those classes spe- 
cifically mentioned above. It is appar- 
ent, however, that the Subscribers’ Actu- 
arial Committee contemplates providing 
for the assumption of the inherent ex- 
plosion hazard whenever and wherever 
they see fit and on any and all classes 
with no assurance that the companies 
are to receive a proper charge for such 
extenson cf the fire policy or assurances 
that a charge will be obtained in other 
instances where such type of risk is in- 
sured. 

“We are accordingly faced with the 
necessity of the conference definitely 
deciding as to whether they are pre- 
pared to relinquish supervision of insur- 
ance covering the inherent explosion 
hazard of all property—for the suggested 
action of the Subscribers’ Actuarial Com- 
mittee is entirely out of line with the 
program contemplated in our constitu- 
tion—and you will especially note that 
in their letter they are not seeking co- 
operation but publish their ultimatum, 
ignoring the fact that the Western ter- 
ritory is under the jurisdiction of the 
Explosion Conference.” 





AMERICAN’S NEW QUARTERS 

The New England general agency of 
the American of Newark is now located 
in its new quarters on the fifth floor 
at 141 Milk Street, Boston, where Ralph 
G. Hinckley is general agent. The new 
quarters have been laid out strictly in 
accordance with the needs of the agency, 
every inch of floor space having been 
utilized for the efficient handling of the 
business. 

There are separate departments for 
bookkeeping, handling of losses, agency 
business, fieldmen, mapping. There is 
also an ample storeroom for supplies, a 
large fireproof vault, and a fine private 
office for Mr. Hinckley. Altogether it 
is'a very creditable home for this fine 
old company which has won for itself 
a splendid reputation in new England 
territory. 





JUNE FIRE LOSSES DOWN 


Fire losses for June were again lower, 
according to figures compiled by the 
“Journal of Commerce.” For the United 
States and Canada the losses were $25,- 
481,200 compared with $28,676,000 a year 
ago. The fire waste for the first six 
months of +1927 was $176,918,000 com- 
pared with $228,785,700 in the same pe- 
riod of 1926. 
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Fireman’s Fund Loses 
Reinsurance Suit 


LITIGATION IN 


Court Holds Ship Was Unseaworthy 
and That Neither Insurer Nor 
Reinsurer Were Liable 


ENGLAND 








London, July 9—Last week in the 
King’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice before Justice Bateson, his 
lordship delivered judgment in favor of 
the defendants in this action in which 
the plaintiffs, Fireman’s Fund, claimed, 
as original insurers, to be reimbursed by 
the defendants, the Western Australian, 
and Atlantic Assurance, as re-insurers, 
in respect of a loss under a policy of 
marine insurance. 

The plaintiffs had insured a consign- 
ment of 300 cases of gunpowder on a 
voyage from New York to La Plata, 
and had reinsured their risks with the 
defendants. The gunpowder was shipped 
on a wooden steamer belonging to the 
United States Shipping Board and char- 
tered by them to charterers. In the 
course of the voyage the gunpowder was 
jettisoned. Besides the 300 cases of gun- 
powder a large quantity of other ex- 
plosives, not cottcerned in the present 
action, including T.N.T., dynamite and 
detonators, and nearly 3,000 drums of 
sulphuric acid, were put on board. The 
steamer met with heavy weather which 
caused some of the drums of sulphuric 
acid to burst. The acid spread about 
the ship, corroding the woodwork and 
disabling the pumps and machinery, and 
the steamer had to put into Barbadoes 
in distress. The repairs which the mas- 
ter wanted to be done could not be car- 
ried out with the gunpowder on board. 
By direction of the harbormaster it was 
thrown overboard and became a_ total 
loss. 

In October, 1921, the plaintiffs paid 
the owners as for a total loss and claimed 
to be reimbursed by the defendants. 
Both the original policy and the rein- 
surance policies covered the risks of, in- 
ter alia, perils of the sea and jettison. 


Claims of Fireman’s Fund 


— 

The plaintiffs contended (1) that, even 
if the shipping of sulphuric acid in 
drums which were dangerously weak 
rendered the vessel unseaworthy at the 
beginning of the voyage, the reinsurance 
policies contained a statement that the 
seaworthiness of the vessel was admit- 
ted, which amounted to an estoppel by 
agreement and barred the defendants 
from pleading unseaworthiness; (2) that 
the reinsurance policies provided that 
the defendants would “pay as paid there- 
on,” and if the original insurer in such 
a case honestly paid a claim, he could 
recover from his reinsurers even though 
it was found on further discovery of the 
facts that he would have had a good de- 
fence against the claim; (3) that even 
if an insurer believed that the vessel 
was unseaworthy he was not bound to 
take the defence of unseaworthiness 
agaist an innocent cargo owner; (4) 
that the burden of showing unseaworthi- 
ness was on the defendants and all that 
they had been able to prove was that 
the sulphuric acid had been improperly 
stowed; (5) that the harbormaster did 
not in fact order, but only requested, 
that the gunpowder should be _ jetti- 
soned; and (6) that the captain would 
have thrown the gunpowder overboard 
without any request, because by that 
time the adventure was lost and he 
could not get repairs done as long as 
the gunpowder remained on board. 

The defendants originally put in a de- 
fense that the gunpowder was not lost 
by any of the perils insured against, but 
subsequently they amended by adding 


a plea that the steamer on which the 
gunpowder was carried was unseaworthy 
at the beginning of the voyage; that 
both the original policy and the rein- 
surance policies were expressed to be 
“warranted free from loss arising from 
restraint * * * or destruction * * 

whether * * * occurring in a port of dis- 
tress or otherwise * * *’; and that the 
jettison took place by order of the har- 
bormaster of Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 


Mr. Dunlop, for the plaintiffs, said that 
the owners of the gunpowder had noth- 
ine to do with the shipping of the sul- 
phuric acid. There was no allegation 
that the settlement between the plain- 
tiffs and their :nsured was not an honest 
settlement. An underwritcr must not 
pay unless his insured made out a 
prima facie case, but if the insured did 
prove facts showing a prima facie case 
the underwriter could waive any defence 
that he might have, provided that in do- 
ing so he acted honestly and reasonably 
in the circumstances. 


On the point of seaworthiness, it had 
never been decided that the claim of a 
shipper of innocent cargo could be de- 
feated on the ground that the ship was 
unseaworthy by reason of loading the 
dangerous carro of some other owner. 
In fact, the ship, as a ship, was perfect- 
lv seaworthy when she began to load 
the sulphuric acid, and as between an 
insurer and an insured it had never 
been decided that bad stowage amount- 
ed to unseaworthiness. What would 
amount to unseaworthiness as between 
shipowner and cargo owner need not be 
unseaworthiness as between an _ inno- 
cent cargo owner and insurer. 


Sold for $900 


The steamer in this case was suffi- 
ciently repaired at Barbadoes to enable 
her to get back to the United States, 
and there she was sold for $900, being 
worth practically nothing. The trouble 
here arose from the fact that the sul- 
phuric acid was badly stowed. 


Mr. Porter, for the defendants, sub- 
mitted the fact that the cargo of 
acid was adrift within a few hours of 
leaving New York, when the vessel had 
not encountered exceptionally heavy 
weather, was prima facie evidence that 
the vessel was unseaworthy for the ad- 
venture. It was known that sulphuric 
acid was a dangerous cargo, and should 
either be carried on deck, so that if any 
trouble arose it could be at once jetti- 
soned, or, if carried in a hold, should 
be packed in some absorbent material 
so that if leakage should occur the es- 
caping acid would be absorbed before it 
could do any damage. Here neither of 
those precautions had been taken. 

The unseaworthiness which in fact ex- 
isted was due to three causes :—(1) The 


drums were of too weak construction; 
(2) some of the drums were leaking at 
the start; and (3) the whole of the 
drums were badly stowed. Bad stowage 
which endangered the ship amounted to 
unseaworthiness. The standard of séa- 
worthiness required was shown by sec- 
tion 39 (4) of the Marine Insurance Act, 
1906, which applied whether the insur- 
ance was one of a ship or of goods. 


Judgment for Reinsurance 


Mr. Justice Bateson said that his judg- 
ment must be for the defendants on the 
ground that, these being policies of re- 
insurance, there was no liability under 
them unless there had been liability un- 
der the original policy, and, in fact, there 
had been no liability under that policy 
because the vessel was unseaworthy. 


His lordship read clauses from the 
original policy and from the reinsurance 
policies. He said that they all included 
perils fo the sea and jettison, but the 
original policy did not contain any ad- 
mission of seaworthiness. It was clear 
that the reinsurance policies covered the 
liability of the original insurer and it 
was also clear that the original insurer 
could have avoided payment if the goods 
were lost owing to the ship being unsea- 
worthy. 

He then dealt with the facts and held 
that the ship was so loaded and stowed 
as to be unseaworthy at the beginning of 
the adventure. For the plaintiffs, it was 
contended that it was not the gunnow- 
der which caused the unseaworthiness 
and that the owner of the gunpowder 
could not be made to suffer because the 
ship had been made unseaworthy by the 
cargo of someone else. There was no 
authority for drawing that distinction 
and section 39 of the Marine Insurance 
Act, 1906, was against the contention. 


It was also said that. on the facts, this 
was only a case of bad stowage and not 
one of unseaworthiness, but he could 
not agree to that. It was further con- 
tended that the words “seaworthiness 
admitted” in the reinsurance policies 
stopped the reinsurer from taking any 
point as to unseaworthiness; but the an- 
swer to that was that a reinsurance pol- 
icy covered only the liability of the ori- 
ginal insurer and if the original insurer 
never was liable the reinsurer also was 
not liable. 

Then it was said that the words “to 
pav as paid thereon” made the reinsurer 
liable because the original insurer had 
in fact paid and was entitled to waive 
any defences which he might have 
against his assured provided that he 
acted honestly and reasonablv. The 
plaintiffs, in fact. did not “waive” any- 
thing: they paid apparently without 
knowing or caring what defences they 
might have to the claim. In anv case 
an insurer could not waive defences 
without the consent of his reinsurer if 
by so waiving he extended the reinsur- 
er’s liability. The court had nothing to 
do with the statement that it was con- 
trary to respectable business practice for 
underwriters to take a defence of unsea- 
worthiness against the owner of a par- 
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cel of innocent goods. The ship here 
was, in fact, unseaworthy, and it would 
be improper to hold that the word “un- 
seaworthy” had a meaning in a policy 
different from its meaning in a contract 
of carriage. 

A contract of reinsurance was a con- 
tract to indemnify against losses suf- 
fered by the original insurer, not against 
gifts made by him; the original insurer 
must have both paid and been liable to 
pay. The words “to pay as paid there- 
on” only covered payments for which the 
original insurer was legally liable and, 
if the original insurer wished to be cov- 
ered in respect of payments which he 
might voluntarily make, he must stipu- 
late to that effect. No doubt the origi- 
nal insurer in this case would have had 
a right over against the carrier, but un- 
fortunately, the carrier was insolvent. 
That, however, gave the original insurer 
no right against the reinsurers. 





DRY DOCK CO. LIABLE 





Newport News Co. Must Pay for Fire 
Damage of Over $1,000,000 to U. S. 
Steamer “America” 

The United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia has 
ruled that the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co. is liable for full 
losses sustained by the liner “America” 
when that vessel was damaged by fire 
in the company’s yards, according to ad- 
vices received by the Department of 
Justice at Washington. The Department, 
in a statement, estimated the liability at 

between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 

The text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

In the United States District Court a 
decision has been given under which the 
Government is entitled to recover full 
damages, amounting to somewhere be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $2,000,000, against 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Co., arising out of damage by fire 
to the United States ship “America” in 
January, 1926. 

It appears that the “America” was de- 
livered to the shipbuilding company for 
repairs and, under the terms of the 
agreement for such repairs, the ship- 
building company was liable for any 
damages that might occur through any 
negligence on the part of the company 
or its employes. After hearing the tes- 
timony in the case, the Court held that 
the burden of proof on the question of 
damages for negligence should be upon 
the party with the best opportunity of 
knowing the cause of the damage, and, 
therefore, held that such burden of proof 
was on the repair yard. As the result 
of this ruling, the Government is held to 
be entitled to recover the full amount of 
the damages claimed. 





UNDERWRITERS HONOR BEHA 

The American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters last week honored Insur- 
ance Superintendent James A. Beha of 
New York with a dinner party down on 
the New Jersey coast. The dinner was 
held at Price’s Hotel at Pleasure Bay 
and was attended by a large number of 
marine underwriters from New York and 
also by President Benjamin Rush of the 
Insurance Company of North America. 
‘he occasion was to express the appre- 
ciation of the marine underwriters to 
Mr. Beha for his assistance in securing 
the passage of the new marine tax bill 
which substitutes a tax on profits for the 
former burdensome and unscientific tax 
on gross premiums. 





STOLEN CAR SPECIALIST 

“Eagle Eye Gus,” otherwise Patrolman 
August Schalkman of the New York City 
police force, has become the first stolen 
car specialist of the service. “Eagle Eye” 
is the patron cop of automobile under- 
writers, having picked eighty-five stolen 
cars from the traffic that passed his post 
on Queensboro bridge. Arrests were 
made in all cases. It was in recogni- 
tion of this work that he was advanced 
to his unique position. 
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1 : mines in operation than the demand 
Reaction Of Carriers justifies. Some therefore ,are_ skating 


To Coal Mine Business 


SHOWN BY C. W. HOBBS’ REPORT 





Submits Recommendations to Executive 
Committee of Commissioners; No 
Present Emergency 





The report on coal mine insurance, 
presented to the executive committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners meeting on Tuesday at 
Cincinnati, by Clarence W. Hobbs, spe- 
cial representative of the commissioners 
on the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance, centered on the response 
of the companies to the questionnaire 
and proposed program sent out by Mr. 
Hobbs in May. The conclusion may be 
drawn from the report that at the pres- 
ent time an emergency of major pro- 
portion does not exist in coal mine in- 
surance affairs. 

Mr. Hobbs said it was probable that 
the bulk of coal mine business was now 
being covered. He also expressed the 
opinion that in the case of small risks, 
of risks lying in a gaseous or otherwise 
extra hazardous field, and of risks lying 
in states where no great volume of 
coal mine business existed, much diffi- 
culty was to be had in obtaining cover- 
age. 

Furthermore, it would —_ reasona- 
bly certain that only in the large fields 
was there more than one carrier oper- 
ating, willing to accept new business. In 
the states having a small volume of 
business there appeared to be a tendency 
towards non-competition, letting a sin- 
gle carrier handle the business. In a 
few states a grievous. shortage of 
insurance facilities existed. 


Must Be Handled by Specialists 


Going further into the subject, Mr. 
Hobbs stated: “It is likely that this con- 
dition cannot be greatly modified. The 
coal mine business is of an extra haz- 
ardous nature. It requires for its hand- 
ling a special organization, a corps of 
inspectors and safety engineers trained 
in the specific hazards of the business, 
and except in the case of a very large 
company, special reinsurance facilities to 
cover the catastrophe hazard. Conse- 
quently its natural development is as a 
specialty, apart from other compensation 
business, and it must devolve into the 
hands of specialists. 

“A company will not set up the neces- 
sary machinery without the certainty of 
fairly stable conditions as to rating pro- 
cedure, nor go into any field where it 
is not reasonably certain of obtaining a 
volume of business sufficient to justify 
the undertaking. And in view of the 
large hazard, it can hardly be expected 
to write the business on a hair-breadth 
margin, with no leeway to cover unex- 
pected shifts and changes in the experi- 
ence. 

“The reasons why this has come to 
pass are somewhat as follows: (a) The 
coal mine business is in its nature extra 
hazardous with a high catastrophe haz- 
ard. (b) To the natural hazards may be 
added the fact that the business is on 
the financial side in a far from favor- 
able position. There are more coal 


along in a condition highly precarious, 
and companies have taken at times very 
heavy losses through uncollected pre- 
miums. Seasonal operations and oper- 
ations intermittent in character are not 
infrequent, both involving a hazard dis- 
tinctly higher than a continuous opera- 
tion. There is also the strike hazard, 
and the hazard cf wage acs shifting 
downward. 


Small Risk Problem Present 


(c) “To this may be added the fact 
that since the war the coal business, in 
common with all other business has been 
substantially reorganized. Labor has 
been replaced with machinery when pos- 
sible, old types of haulage by mechani- 
cal haulage, all involving on the one 
hand a diminution of payroll and of 
number of men exposed, on the other a 
hazard distinctly higher to the men re- 
maining. (d) Possibly because of the 
above, it has been difficult to secure co- 
operation of the assured in the avoid- 
ance of accidents. Accident prevention in 
coal mine work frequently runs into 
large figures. Rock dusting, for instance, 
is a costly operation requiring special 
machinery; and operators have been 
somewhat conservative in acceding to its 
merits as a safety device. 

(ce) “There is therefore a hazard, se- 
rious in itself, with certain features that 
cannot be taken care of in rate making 
at all, others which shift so rapidly that 
rates based on experience are continu- 
ally lagging behind the present loss cost. 
(f) Moreover, the hazard varies so 
widely as between risks, that a base 
rate adequate for the class will be much 
too low for some risks, much too high 
for others: and the experience rating of 
risks can fill the disparity only in part. 

(g) “The small risk problem is pres- 
ent here in an aggravated form. Small 
coal mines are now apt to be run in a 
haphazard manner.” 


$4,267,704 Premiums in 1926 

Mr. Hobbs discussed at some length 
the coal mine situation by states, which 
showed that Kentucky had the largest 
volume of premium writings—$1,034,000 
—reported in 1926. Illinois had approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 and Pennsylvania about 
$940,000. The total business reported 
last year by company members of the 
council aggregated $4,267,704, including 
both underground and surface coal mine 
risks. Divided by companies, it showed 
the Associated Companies to have car- 
ried the largest part of this—$1,200,335; 
the Metropolitan Casualty a volume of 
$816,381, and the United States F. & G., 
$822,883. 

Mr. Hobbs said that the distribution 
by companies was changing markedly. 
Of the companies listed, the Associated 
Companies and the United States F. & 
G. were withdrawing, as was also the 
Ocean Accident. The Travelers was re- 
ducing its business. Commenting on the 
Metropolitan Casualty, he stated: “This 
company has increased its writings very 
largely, the statement being made in 
committee that it is now writing at the 
rate of $3,000,000 a year. The Bitumin- 
ous Casualty Exchange and the Con- 
solidated Underwriters have both en- 
larged their writings.” In Mr. Hobbs’ 
opinion, the business is being covered 
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J. M. Richardson Gets 
Promotion In Globe 


MADE RESIDENT V. P. IN BOSTON 





Has Entire Charge of New England Ter- 
ritory for Company; Formerly 
with Maryland Casualty 





John M. Richardson, who joined the 
Globe Indemnity in March as executive 
representative for general duties in the 
agency department at the home office, 
moved up a peg this week when he was 
given the newly created post of resident 
vice-president in charge of New England 





JOHN M. RICHARDSON 


territory. Officially, Mr. Richardson’s 
promotion becomes effective August 1, 
but he is now up in Boston where his 
headquarters will be, looking over the 
territory and becoming adjusted to new 
conditions. 

Those who know of Mr. Richardson’s 
career since he came on from Denver 
in January, 1926, to become the New 
York manager for the Maryland Casu- 
alty will welcome the news of his latest 
advance. He was exceedingly popular in 
Colorado where he had charge of the 
entire state for the Maryland for more 
than six years. He was president of the 
Insurance Federation of the state, as 


well as the Mountain States Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. 

New York and its metropolitan way of 
doing business opened up new opportuni- 
ties for Mr. Richardson and it was not 
long before he had built up a wide ac- 
quaintance among the brokers. They 
liked his whole-hearted sincerity and 
winning personality. Along in Decem- 
ber, 1926, William J. Kelly, resident 
vice-president of the Maryland in New 
York, resigned and pending the appoint- 
ment of a new man, Mr. Richardson took 
over the additional duties and handled 
them creditably. 

In March, 1927, he attracted the at- 
tention of A. Duncan Reid, president, 
Globe Indemnity, who made a place for 
him in the agency department at the 
home office, which has now been fol- 
lowed by a more important post in the 
New England territory. 





SPEEDING UP CONVENTION PLANS 





National Surety Selects “Business Pro- 
duction” as Principal Topic for 
Discussion at Atlantic City 
The National Surety has completed its 
plans for the big four-day convention 
next week at Atlantic City and indicated 
this week that methods of increased 
business production were to be the prin- 

cipal topic of discussion. 

One hundred rooms have already been 
reserved by the company at the Hotel 
Ambassador and further reservations are 
being made as acceptances come in. An 
attendance of three hundred or more is 
promised. Although the chief purpose of 
the convention is “new business,” a sec- 
ondary purpose is to celebrate the com- 
pany’s 30th anniversary; and an elabo- 
rate entertainment program has been ar- 
ranged for the hours when business ses- 
sions are not in progress. 

According to Vice-President E. M. 
Allen, the company’s newly organized 
production council has been holding daily 
sessions at the home office to develop 
production plans to submit to the agent- 
guests at the convention for discussion. 

“We intend to give our 10,000 agents 
all possible cooperation in our $20,000,- 
000 premium drive,” said Mr. Allen. “We 
want suggestions from our agents as well 
as to give them suggestions of our own. 
The discussion of production methods 


_ will be highly valuable and will be the 


feature of the convention.” 

Chairman William B. Joyce will lead 
the discussion and most of the three 
hundred agents present are expected to 
join in it. 
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Compensation Rate 
Levels More Favorable 


7 STATES BROUGHT INTO LINE 





National Council Exhibit Shows Sore 
Point to Be Off Balance of Ex- 
perience Rating Plan 





A. significant exhibit of workmen’s 
compensation rates and loss ratios, pre- 
pared recently by the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, reveals that 
on a country-wide basis and on the basis 
of existing manual rates and compensa- 
tion laws, the maual rate situation does 
not seem unfavorable. Included in this 
exhibit is an analysis of individual states 
which shows that in the majority of them 
the manual rates are not very far out of 
the way. 

It was learned from the National 
Council this week that those states 
which were mostly out of line and those 
states in which rate revisions were de- 
ferred by committee action this spring— 
namely, Connecticut, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Michigan and II- 
linois—were taken care of last week. In 
the two latter states, however, the re- 
visions were for law amendments only. 

The effect of these revisions will be 
to place the manual rates on a proper 
basis; in other words, the use of new 
manual rates should bring the loss ra- 
tios now existing to approximately the 
permissable level. 

N. Y. State Largely Responsible 

Probably one of the main troubles for 
the high collective loss ratios indicated 
by the exhibit is the off balance of the 
experience rating plan. It is pointed out 
that New York State is largely respon- 
sible for this high country-wide off bal- 
ance. The average loss ratios, based on 
premiums actually collected and losses 
actually occurred, since 1920, shows an 
average trend in compensation loss ra- 


tio upward. State by state almost with- 
out exception since that time the loss 
ratio has exceeded the permissable loss 
ratio, which on the average is approxi- 
mately 60%. 

But if the manual rates in effect on 
June 1, 1927, had been effective from 
1921, the loss ratio would have been 
brought down so as to approximate more 
closely the permissable loss ratio in most 
states. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
National Council’s exhibit is that the 
present rate level in most of the states 
on the basis of laws and manual rates 
effective June 1, 1927, will permit the 
companies in all probability to cut down 
their underwriting losses on compensa- 
tion insurance. 





TO OPEN BROKER’S BRANCH 





American Surety Making This Step in 
New York on August 1; W. R. 
Ehrmanntraut Is Manager 


In order to provide further facilities 
for New York City brokers, the Ameri- 
can Surety is opening a broker’s branch 
office at 100 William Street on August 
1, which by coincidence will match the 
100 Broadway home office address. 

The manager of the new branch will 
be W. R. Ehrmanntraut, who has been 
identified with the production depart- 
ment of the company for the past few 
years. Mr. Ehrmanntraut recently dis- 
tinguished himself in a study of ‘traffic 
conditions in the city which he made as 
chairman of the committee on civic af- 
fairs of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation. 

Others to be identified with the new 
branch are Col. V. L. Rockwell, who was 
formerly in the production division of 
the company’s metropolitan branch, and 
Herman Hoff. Mr. Hoff has been con- 
nected with the burglary and plate glass 
department of the company since 1918 
and will give his services especially to 
these features in the branch office. 


QUIET SURETY ASSN. MEETING 





Only Action Was to Elect Eagle Indem- 
nity and New York Casualty 
to Membership 

The only action taken at the monthly 
meeting of the Surety Association of 
America last week at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, was to elect two 
companies to membership—the Eagle In- 
demnity and the New York Casualty. 
The attendance was small and the meet- 
ing went on record as the shortest that 
has ever been held. 

All business on the agenda was held 
over until the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation in October, which is the next 
time the members will meet in a body. 
There is a definite feeling at present for 
the strengthening of the organization’s 
rules and a more conscientious observ- 
ance of the Towner Kating Bureau's 
rates. 





PREACHER’S UNIQUE CLAIM 


Gesticulating in 
Strains Muscle; 
sary; Applies 
A unique claim for compensation due 

to injury was made last week by John 

Mathews, a preacher of Glendale, Cal. 

to the state’s industrial accident com- 

mission. 
Mr. Mathews declared that he strained 

a muscle while gesticulating in the deliv- 

ery of a sermon, necessitating an oper- 

ation. He is seeking reimbursement for 
medical expenses and loss of time dur- 
ing his recuperation. 





Delivery of Sermon 
Operation Neces- 
for Compensation 


It is stated by the commission that 
his application is the first made by a 
church employe since the ruling was 


made a vear ago that such workers were 
eligible for compensation in case of ac- 
cident. 


AMERICAN SURETY AHEAD 





Figures for First Six Months Reveal In- 
creased Earnings from Premiums, 
Real Estate and Securities 


Figures for the first six months of the 
year on the business of the American 
Surety as presented this week at a regu- 
lar meeting of the board of trustees, 
showed increased earnings from premi- 
ums as well as from real estate and se- 
curities. 


The figures showed an income from 
premiums amounting to $5,432,629.93, and 
from dividends, interest and rents, less 
operating costs, $596,855.85, or a total in- 
come of $6,029,485.78. The outgo for ex- 


penses amounted to $2,800,365.59; for 
taxes, $298,243.31; for losses less cash 
salvages, $1,332,332.10, or total expendi- 


tures of $4,430,931. 

These figures indicate an excess of in- 
come over outgo of $1,598,554.78 to which 
a profit on securities sold, less a decrease 
in the value of securities unsold of $93,- 
496.79, is added, making a total of $1,- 
692,051.57. A deduction of items payable, 
$538,695.94, including addition to reserve 
against premiums in course of collection, 
for expenses and taxes and for unearned 
premiums and a deduction for deprecia- 
tion of the company’s building at 100 
Broadway leaves a balance of $1,153,- 
355.83, which is more than twice the divi- 
dend requirements of $500,000 for the 
first six months of the year. The bal- 
ance of $653,355.63 has been added to the 
surplus account. 





CANCELS DIFFERENTIAL 


Insurance Commissioner Taggart of 
Pennsylvania has ordered the abolition 
of the 10% differential in rates enjoyed 
by the State Fund on workmen’s com- 
pensation risks. There has been much 
objection to this competitive advantage 
in rates for years on the part of com- 
panies and agents. 
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at present and the shortage in facilities 
up to date is chiefly felt in the smaller 
states and in the smaller and less fa- 
vorable types of risks. 


How Companies React to Situation 


An interesting part of Mr. Hobbs’ re- 
port was the reaction of the various car- 
riers to the program of action submitted 
to them. The only companies who indi- 
cated that such a program would induce 
them to increase their writings or if not 
now in the field, to enter, were the Trav- 
clers, the United States F. & G., and 
the U. S. Casualty. 

The assent of the United States F. & 
G. was contingent upon the adoption of 
an expense loading of 40.5%, a safety 
margin and minimum catastrophe load- 
ing of 15c. The assent of the UV. S. 
Casualty was contingent upon adequate 
rates, a safety margin and the forma- 
tion of a suitable association of compa- 
nies. 

Continuing Mr. Hobbs said: “The car- 
riers now in the field did not apparently 
regard an increase in expense loading 
and a safety margin as essential to their 
continuance. The change in the experi- 
ence rating program, calling for an ex- 
perience rating twice a year, the | in- 
crease in minimum premiums to $150.00 
and the rating of risks too small to 
qualify for experience rating at 120% of 
the base rates were however looked upon 
with favor. 

“The suggested plan for modifying 
base rates outlined in the seventh para- 
graph of the proposed plan was opposed 
by the two reciprocal exchanges, favored 
by the Travelers and by the United 
States F. & G. and treated by the Met- 
ropolitan with great reserve. The final 
position of that company was that be- 
fore the plan was put into active opera- 
tion it should receive a working test 
under actual current conditions. It may 
be added that these companies not now 
in the field, the Associated Companies, 
the Continental Casualty and the Liberty 
Mutual, expressed doubts as to the ad- 
visability of this plan. 

“To this, however, should be added 
mention of the action of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. Subsequently to the taking of 
the questionnaire their special committee 
of executives on workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates adopted the following: 

“‘Resolved, that it is the opinion of 
this committee that the plan proposed 
by the Nationai Council is sound and 
offers opportunity to write the business, 
provided adequate rates and cooperation 
of the operation can be secured.’ This 
resolution gives to the plan the moral 
support of an influential body of under- 
writers, though it is in no sense a 
promise of active support.” 


Associated Companies’ Position 


The conditions under which the Asso- 

ciated Companies would re-enter the 
coal mine field were deemed significant 
by Mr. Hobbs. They follow: (1) Abso- 
lute assurance that supervising officials 
would grant adequate rates. (2) A 
method of calculating pure premiums 
that included a projection factor to buy 
the rates to a point midway of the pe- 
riod in which the rates are to take ef- 
fect, thus giving full effect to trends of 
increasing loss cost. 
_ (3) An expense loading unquestion- 
ably adequate. The writer of the letter 
estimated that it should not be much 
less than 40%. While the actual ex- 
pense might be somewhat less, 40% 
would not afford much more than enough 
to cover the actual expenses, and any 
superfluity would not go beyond the 
limits of a reasonable loading for profit. 
(4) A minimum premium of $150 and a 
surcharge of 20% on risks not subject 
to experience rating. 

The writer of the letter does not re- 
gard those features of the program sub- 
mitted calling for an experience rating 


twice a year or for the modification of 
the base rate according to physical con- 
ditions as practicable. 


Difficulties in Rate Making 


Having given the result of the ques- 
tionnaire, Mr. Hobbs turned his atten- 
tion to the principal points which had 
been developed in discussion and made 
some suggestions as to the appropriate 
action by the commissioner’s commit- 
tee on coal mine insurance. 


Under present conditions he does not 
believe it possible to reestablish an act- 
ive competitive field. Mr. Hobbs called 
attention to the shrinking payroll in non- 
union fields since the war and said that 
it seemed inevitable that the union fields 
must follow the same course or go out 
of business. 


The result of all this, he stated, was 
that past experience had proved a very 
uncertain basis on which to build rates. 
There was no stability to the loss ra- 
tios; they have exhibited on the whole 
a constant trend upward. They have also 
exhibited rather marked fluctuations. 
Mr. Hobbs has little doubt that the 
practice of basing rates on the aver- 
age loss experience of several past years 
produces on the whole inadequate rates. 

“The expense loading of 34%,” he said, 
“was challenged by a number of car- 
riers as inadequate. It is pointed out 
that the expense of inspection and of 
payroll audits is far higher than in in- 
dustrial risks. Part of the expense item 
is cut down but the practical abolition 
of the schedule; but this makes safety 
engineering work of more consequence. 
The expense loading must be adequate 
if the rates are to be adequate. Just 
what it should be cannot be told with- 
out an investigation. Two estimates 
given were in the neighborhood of 40%. 
On the other hand, there is no clamor 
from companies now in the field for an 
increased expense loading.” 


At another point in his report Mr. 
Hobbs suggested bearing in mind al- 
ways that it would not be possible to 
extend insurance protection to all coal 
mines. “Some coal mines,” he declared, 
“are frankly not insurable, either because 
the nature of the operation is such that 
extreme hazards cannot be eliminated, 
or because the operator will not do any- 
thing to guard against preventable acci- 
dents. In neither case should insurance 
protection be given.” 


He further emphasized that the coal 
mine field was of a limited extent and 
under such conditions the effects of the 
competitive system were more keenly 
felt than in a more general field. Too 
many competitors would mean that some 
or all would be bound to lose money 
even if the competition did not involve 
the cutting of rates. 


Minimum Premiums Increase Necessary 


In conclusion Mr. Hobbs stated: “All 
the above will serve to indicate that the 
question of rates is far from being the 
only question involved. Yet the rate 
question is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant single element, and the only one 
with which this committee can deal. The 
program submitted has a_ substantial 
backing. Some portions are regarded by 
all underwriters as necessary, namely 
the increase in minimum premiums and 
the stepping up of the base rate by 20% 
on risks not subject to experience rating. 

“The portion which requires two ex- 
perience ratings a year seems to meet 
with the approval of all carriers in the 
business. More divergence of opinion ex- 
ists as to the proposal for the modifi- 
cation of base rates according to condi- 
tions of roof, timbering and_ haulage. 
Still this plan has the endorsement of 
two underwriters of considerable impor- 
tance, and my opinion is that it is well 
worth trying out. 

“As to the increase in expense load- 
ing and the adding of a safety margin, 
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those are matters requiring more con- 
sideration. If the commissioners are 
willing to make some allowance in these 
regards, and even more important, if the 
officials charged with the approval of 
rates in coal mine states can give assur- 
ance of their willingness to maintain 
rates unquestionably adequate, the prob- 
lem of gaining additional coverage for 
coal. mine risks should not be insur- 
mountable. 


“The safety margin if allowed should 
of course be reasonable and the expense 
loading bear a close relation to the 
necessary expense of doing the business. 
One of the companies referred to above 
did not make either a condition of its 
assent. The other did: and three other 
companies laid some stress upon these 
features also, although their willingness 
to reenter the field depended upon sev- 
eral other features not contained in the 
plan submitted.” 





U. S. F. & G. SHOWS BIG GAIN 





Both Its Gross and Net Income for First 
Six Months of 1926 Larger 
Than Ever Before 
The United States F. & G. has made 
a decided gain in income for the first 
six months of this year as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1926. Its 
total income was $21,523,149, against 
$19,740,370 for the first six months of 
last year. This is considered the larg- 
est income ever produced in the history 
of the company for a similar length of 
time. The net income, after disburse- 
ments and losses, was $2,883,220 as con- 

trasted with $2,370,071 of last year. 
_ There was added to surplus out of 
income the sum of $1,978,943 and from 
increase in market values of securities 
$219,166, making the earnings $8.65 a 
share on the 150,000 outstanding shares. 
Early in the year stockholders paid in 
surplus of $750,000 as premium on shares 
allotted to them at $75, par being $50. 
Thus the surplus was increased $2,- 
048,110 during the six months. Out of 
this two quarterly dividends aggregating 
$607,500 were paid, leaving a surplus of 
$11,100,528 on June 30, as compared with 
$9,659,917 on December 31, 1926. 


WALTERS MADE GEN. AGENT 


Fred J. Walters was advanced by the 
Columbia Casualty this week from bor- 
ough agent in New York City to gen- 
eral agent. Mr. Walters has been con- 
nected with the organization for the past 
two and one-half years, first as presi- 
dent of the Walters-Fuller Co., borough 
agents, and then as an individual bor 
ough agent.. It is understood that the 
satisfactory loss ratio on the business 
supervised by Mr. Walters was the pri- 
mary cause of his promotion. 

Mr. Walters’ past career includes 
many years as manager of the metro- 
politan N. Y, office of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident. He is widely known 
among brokers and is prepared to offer 
them the service of the Ocean Accident 
on inspection, engineering and claims, as 
well as his own experience in handling 
their lines. 








TEAMER TO SUCCEED DETTE 


H. W. Teamer, a well-known lawyer 
and educator of Norristown, Pa., is to 
be the secretary-manager of the Insur 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeding G. R. Dette, who resigned to 
join the Commonwealth Casualty, pro 
vided he can obtain his release from the 
school board of Norristown where he i 
superintendent and principal. Mr. Team 
er’s appointment is effective August 1. 

The Federation looks with approva! 
upon Mr. Teamer’s joining the organiza 
tion. He has spent the greater part 0 
his life in educational work and is als: 
an attorney at law. Although he has no! 
had previous» experience in insurance 


work, it is not expected that this will b 
a disadvantage. 
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‘Book Underwriters’ and 
Their Shortcomings 


AS SEEN BY T. H. CUNNINGHAM 
Says Many Good Casualty Risks Go 
Begging Because They Appear to 
Be “Off the Beaten Path” 


T. H. Cunningham, casualty manager 
in the New York office of Stokes, Pack- 
ard, Haughton & Smith, Inc., with a 
background of twenty-seven years in the 
business, is of the opinion that many 
a good and insurable casualty risk goes 
begging for coverage today because un- 
derwriters govern their decisions entire- 
ly by “what the book says.” The re- 
sult, says Mr. Cunningham, is that many 
companies lose thousands of dollars each 
year by passing up risks that are really 
in the so-called “velvet class.” He be- 
lieves that the attempt to pick risks 
so carefully that the company will make 
100% on each and every one is basically 
and fundamentally wrong. 


Mr. Cunningham’s grievance against 
“book underwriters,” as he calls them, 
is summed up as follows: “T remember 
not long ago trying to place a bond on 
which the premium was $5,000. The pur- 
pose of this bond was to guarantee the 
faithful performance of a promise made 
in writing to one concern by another. 
Both concerns were the largest of their 
kind in the country, each having assets 
of more than $25,000,000. 


Some Typical Examples 


“But because one of them through 
pride in its ability to make good on a 
written promise only, refused to comply 
with a certain onerous requirement of 
the “book of rules,” no company would 
entertain the proposition. After a foot- 
sore and weary journey from one com- 
pany to another, I finally got one under- 
writer to forget the book and listen to 
reason. He issued the bond and no loss 
has as vet occurred to make him regret 
his action. 

“On another occasion some years ago 
I offered to every underwriter 1 could 
possibly reach a premium up to $1,000 
on a liability risk for one day’s cover- 
age but because this risk was a bit off 
the beaten path, no underwriter would 
consider it for a minute. I had to ob- 
tain the coverage in London and I got 
it for less than $100. No loss occurred. 
In fact, it could not very easily occur 
except in the apprehensive mind of some 
underwriters. 

“Offer to almost any underwriter a 
risk that is off the beaten path and you 
cause his heart to flutter like a June 
bride. It must be that they follow this 
beaten path on the assumption that any 
other course is dangerous. And the sad 
part of it is that there are hundreds of 
these good risks each year that go by 
the boards through the want of a little 
intelligent handling. 

“Not long ago I met a Chicago in- 
surance broker who had failed to place 
in the Chicago market a special burglary 
coverage. He had come on to New 
York to see if he could sell it to an 
underwriter here but he had run up 
against the same situation as in his 
own city. We finally got hold of an un- 
derwriter, however, who could see be- 
yond his nose and the coverage was ac- 
cepted. Of course no loss occurred. 
"here was about as much chance of one 
as there would be of a fire loss on pig 
Iron under water. But because the cov- 

rage limits were large and the form 
capella different, the risk looked dan- 
“erous to some underwriters. 

Says Underwriters Expect Too Much 

“If these special risks were in the 
‘skate risk’ class there would be some 
justification for this lack of interest in 
them. The great trouble with the av- 
erage underwriter or company official is 
that he overlooks entirely that no com- 
pany has a legitimate right to any but a 
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little better than an even break on any 
risk at the odds they offer. 

“This attempt to pick risks carefully 
so that the company will make 100% 
profit on each risk is basically and fun- 
damentally wrong. All insurance is a 
form of vambling and any attempt to 
conduct it otherwise makes it highway 
robbery. It is all very well to pick and 
choose scientifically but the chances are 
that one line will prove poison to one 
company and peaches and cream to an- 
other. It is my opinion that if the truth 
be told the greatest loss ratio suffered 
by all companies is on their so-called 
preferred business. 

“All that any company should expect 
these days is a fair distribution between 
the hazardous and non-hazardous risks 
and then to hope that luck will smile on 
it. But it is evident that companies ex- 
pect more than this judging from the 
attitude adopted by their underwriters. 

“This attitude has created a most dis- 
turbing condition among the brokers and 
agents through their inability to take 
care of their clients and unless some- 
thing is done to alleviate this condition 
it may lead soon to a serious result.” 


His “Three Year Trial” Plan 


Mr. Cunningham’s suggestion to rem- 
edy matters would be in the form of 


an offer by some large company to take 
all risks belonging to a brokerage house 
and give them a three years’ trial with 
the understanding and agreement that 
every risk owned by that house and 
written by the company would be given 
to the company. He says: 

“This plan is entirely feasible because 
if a risk is insurable or can be made 
so it is entitled to a fair trial. If it 
proves hopeless after three years then 
it will be dropped by the broker as be- 
ing a rjsk unworthy of protection. This 
plan of underwriting may not be scien- 
tific but then again, is there such a thing 
as scientific underwriting? As a matter 
of fact, isn’t underwriting mainly guess- 
work except in comparatively few cases 
and those cases counting very little in 
the final analysis?” 


SECOND MAN TO QUALIFY 

George W. Haverstick, representing 
the Travelers in Waukesha, Wis., has 
won the honor of being the second man 
in the company to qualify for the Presi- 
dent’s Club. By so doing, he has also 
earned the right to attend the 1928 lead- 
ers’ convention as a member of the 
“President’s Own” delegation. Mr. Hav- 
erstick won his admission to the auto- 
mobile and burglary producers’ Club 
during June. 
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Credit ines Gets 
Big Impetus Abroad 


18 COUNTRIES TO HAVE IT 
F. G. Bartlett, U. S. F. & G. Authority, 
Explains Why Company Opened 
London Credit Office 


Francis G. Bartlett, assistant super- 
intendent of the United States F. & G.’s 
credit insurance department, has an ar- 
ticle in the company’s “Bulletin” this 
month which goes into detail as to the 
reasons which motivated its opening a 
credit insurance office in London. He 
says: 

“The interest taken in credit insur- 
ance, both in this country and abroad, 
continues to increase. A few months 
ago a meeting was called in London for 
the purpose of discussing the ways and 
means of developing credit insurance 
throughout Great Britain and Europe. 
At this meeting there were present rep- 
resentatives from eighteen countries and 
plans were made and put into operation 
for underwriting credits in all the coun- 
tries represented. 

“Our company, seeing the possibilities 
contained in this general development of 
credit insurance in Europe, has already 
established a credit insurance represen- 
tative in London for the purpose of 
offering protection on_ specific risks 
arising from shipments made by Eng- 
lish and Continental exporters to Amer- 
ican importers. 

“Our representative in London is Ar- 
thur W. Robinson, a Baltimorean by 
birth, who has resided in London for 
the last eighteen years and, who having 
been in the exporting business, knows 
thoroughly the requirements of houses 
engaged in that line. 

Not Difficult to Sell 

“Credit insurance is often thought of 
as a line of insurance that is difficult 
to sell; this however is being rapidly 
overcome. Agents and brokers are now 
finding that they can add considerable 
to their earning capacity by suggesting 
to a certain number of their customers 
that they should carry credit insurance, 
as a most important part of their in- 
surance needs. 

“A manufacturer will carry all the fire 
and burglary insurance he can possibly 
secure on his goods while they are in 
the process of being manufactured, de- 
spite the fact that his plant is adequate- 
ly protected by local fire and police de- 
partments. The minute an order is re- 
ceived for the sale of these goods they 
pass out of the ‘snug harbor’ of the 
manufacturer and enter the most impor- 
tant and hazardous stage of their voy- 
age. 

Covers Accounts Outstanding 

“All this expense which the manufac- 
turer has incurred in protecting his 
goods while in his possession is wiped 
out if the company buying the finished 
article fails to pay for it. It is, there- 
fore, just as important, if not more so, 
that a manufacturer carry a credit in- 
surance policy covering the accounts of 
his customers, as carry fire or burglary 
insurance on his products. 

“There is an ever present commercial 
mortality, just as surely as there is hu- 
man mortality. Practically all business 
is subjected to the keenest sort of com- 
petition and it is largely a question of 
how long a particular house can exist. 
Any company, whether selling in large 
quantities to a carefully picked line of 
customers or selling in small lots to sev- 
eral hundred customers, is greatly de- 
pendent upén the ability of its custom- 
ers to pay. - If the outstanding accounts 
are slow in coming in, or if some of 
the big ones are tied up in insolvency 
or extensions, the working capital of 
the company owning these accounts is 
impaired. 

“Tt is by far the most economical thing 
fora manufacturer or wholesaler to pay 
a credit insurance premium and be sure 
that there will be no serious impairment 
of his capital.” 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY 


Questions and Answers 


~ 


No. 3 Bankers’ and Brokers’ Blanket Bond Claims 

















The lecturer who compiled the follow- 
ing questions and answers on bankers’ and 
brokers’ blanket bond claims for use sit 
the Insurance Society's 1926-27 course on 
suretyship was Edmund J. Donegan, gen- 
eral counsel, Mstropolitan Casualty. 


1. Q. A bank teller holding a note 
payable on April 20 places it in his blot- 
ier file, but through error includes it in 
the section devoted to notes falling due 
on April 25. He discovers it on April 25, 
five days after the due date, but between 
the due date and the time of discovery 
the meker of the note has become 1n- 
solvent. A responsible endorser en the 
note claims to have been discharged be- 
cause of failure of protest and notice of 


dishonor. The bond covers “any loss of 


money, ete. * * * through 
misplacement * * * whether effected 
* * * with or without negligence on 


the part of any of the employes.” Is the 
bond liable? State your reasons. ; 

A. This question, which was specifi- 
cally presented, was finally determined 
by the court of appeals. The bond is 
not liable. In view of the uncertainty 
prevailing at the time that the question 
was originally presented, an answer 
either way may be given full credit if 
the reasoning is good. 

2. The $100,000 Form 8 blanket bond 
of the “A” company expires January 2, 
1924. It is replaced with a $50,000 Form 
8 in the “B” company and the latter at- 
taches a superseded suretyship or contin- 
uity rider. On December 31, 1924, the 
assured discovers a loss by larceny of 
$60,000 occurring November 1, 1924, and 
a loss of $20,000 by misplacement occur- 
ring November 1, 1923. How much may 
the assured rightfully claim and from 
whom? State your reasons. 

A. The assured may collect $20,000 
from company “A” and $50,000 from 
company “B.” Since a year has not ex- 
pired from the expiration of the “A” 
company’s bond, the continuity rider does 
not operate. The $60,000 loss, occurring 
in the period of company “B,” is covered 
under that bond, but as the bond is lim- 
ited to $50,000, the assured may collect 
only that sum from company “B.” 

3. Q. (a) Would the amount collect- 
ed by the assured be the same if both 
losses were discovered on August 1, 
1925? Why? 

(b) In that event would there be any 
difference in the respective liabilities of 
ccmpany “A” and company “B”? Why? 

A. (a) If the loss were discovered 
August 1, 1925, the assured would still 
collect $70,000. We should be careful to 
see, however, that the answer is predi- 
cated upon the correct reason. In this 
case, more than a year having elapsed 
since the cancellation of the “A” com- 
pany bond, the continuity rider functions 
and the “B” company becomes liable for 
the $20,000 loss occurring in that period. 

It is also liable, of course, for the joss 
occurring during its own period, but is 
liable for that loss only to the extent 
of the penalty of the bond. However, 
Form 8 provides—“that the occurrence of 
any loss or losses hereunder and the 
corresponding subsequent payment of 


such loss or losses shall not reduce the 
amount of this bond as to any other loss 
or losses hereunder, whether occurring 
before or after the loss or losses so paid, 
etc.” ; 
The continuity rider provides that any 
sum paid “under the prior bond and/or 


under the attached bond and this rider 
on account of any loss or losses under 
the prior bond” shall be deducted “but 
any sum so deducted shall be restored 
to the attached bond as herein provided.” 
In my opinion, therefore, the $20,000 is 
restored to the bond, leaving unimpaired 
the $50,000 to meet the loss occurring on 
November 1, 1924. As this question is 
somewhat of a trick question, fair play 
demands that those who overlooked the 
automatic restoration and who answer 
that the assured gets only $50,000 from 
the “B” company should receive approx- 
imately a 75% credit. 

(b) Pursuant to the answer to (a) the 
“A” company is liable for nothing and 
the “B” company is liable for $70,000. As 
indicated under (a), about 75% credit 
should be allowed those who, with rea- 
soning otherwise proper, overlooked the 
restoration clause and answered that 
$50,000 is recoverable from the “B” com- 
pany. 

4. Q. The “A” company issued to a 
bank a primary bond of $100,000. Six 
months later the bank took out an ex- 
cess bond of $300,000 in the “B” com- 
pany. The excess bond provided that it 
should be liable only in case the assured 
should sustain a loss or losses exceeding 
in the aggregate the amonnt recoverable 
under a primary bond of $100,000, upon 
the same form as the excess bond and 
maintained in that amount during the 
time the excess bond should remain in 
force, and that the excess bond should 
be liable only for the excess. 

Three months later the bank discovers 
a loss of $100,000 occurring in the pe- 
riod of the primary bond but prior to 
the inception of the excess bond and a 
loss of $120,000 occurring during the pe- 
riod when both bonds were in existence. 

What is the liability of the excess 
company? Give reasons. 


A. The excess company is liable for 
$20,000. Whether or not the bank’s 
claim against the primary bond for the 
first loss of $100,000 is or is not restored, 
the excess company is liable only for loss 
in excess of $100,000 occurring during the 
period of such excess bond. The only 
such loss was one of $120,000. Its lia- 
bility, therefore, is $20,000. 

5: You represent a surety com- 
pany which has issued to a merchant a 
$100,000 forgery policy covering such 
merchant and/or any of his drawee 
banks against losses upon forged checks. 
The “A” bank, which has a $1,000,000 
Form 8 in another company, pays a 
forged check purporting to have been 
drawn by the merchant in the sum of 
$150,000. How would you handle the ad- 
justment? 
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A. Since the bank is covered not only 
by the depositor’s forgery bond but also 
by the bank bond, it has total protection 
to the extent of $1,100,000. The adjust- 
er’s company is liable to the merchant 
for $1:0,000. It, however, becomes sub- 
rogated to the merchant’s claim against 
the bank. The bank has two insurers, 
namely, the adjuster’s company and the 
blanket bond company. 

The ultimate loss is divided between 
those two companies in the proportion 
that their respective bonds bear to the 


total insurance. Accordingly, the ad- 
juster’s company, if it had paid the 
$150,000, would collect ten-elevenths 


thereof from the blanket bond company, 
or, better still, would pay to the bank 
one-eleventh of $150,000 and compel the 
blanket bond company to pay the re- 
mainder. 

The blanket bond in substance 
provides that it shall not be liable for 
shortages in the teller’s cash due to er- 
rors and that any such shortage not in 
excess of the normal shortage shall be 
assumed to be due to error. A _ bank 
presents simultaneously two claims—one 
for $1.89, which is below the normal 
shortage, and one for $3,500, which is, 
of course, greatly in excess of the nor- 
mal shortage. 

What proof would you require in con- 
nection with each case? State your rea- 
sons. 

A. No proof should be required in 
connection with the $1.89 case because it 
is conclusively assumed to be excluded. 
Full proof of facts bringing the larger 
shortage within some provision of the 
bond must be exacted. It is not covered 
as a teller’s shortage; hence must be 
traced to larceny, embezzlement, mis- 
placement or some other provision of the 
bond. 

. Q. A bank has a $100,000 Form 8. 
One of its tellers confesses that he has 
embezzled during the period of the bond 
$90,000. While he is being detained in 
one of the offices, he escapes, taking 
with him a package of currency contain- 
ing $50,000. What is the liability under 
the bond? State your reasons. 

A. $90,000. The bond is not restored 
as to the acts of any given employe, 
therefore, the maximum recovery of the 
bank would be $100,000. However, the 
bond also provides that it shall termi- 
nate “as soon as the insured shall learn 
of any default thereunder committed by 
such employe,” accordingly, when the 
teller stole the $50,000, the bank having 
previously learned of his original defal- 
cation, the bond had terminated as to 
such teller. A credit of 50% might be 
given to those who overlooked the catch 
in this question, provided they answer 
$100,000, and give satisfactory reasons 
therefor. 


8 Q. A bank sustained a loss of 
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$100,000 occurring during a period in 
which it had held in rotation the blanket 
form 8 bonds of three different sureties, 
each in the amount of $100,000. The 
loss in each term was clearly traceable 
to the particular surety; and the sure- 
ties having agreed upon the amount of 
their respective liabilities, made payment 
to the bank. Meanwhile, the bank, act- 
ing for the interests of all parties as 
their interests might ultimately appear, 
had collected some $25,000 salvage from 
the defaulter. 


It discovered, however, that prior to 
the term of any of the three bonds, and 
while it had no insurance on the em- 
ploye, he had caused the bank a loss in 
excess of the $25,000. Each bond pro- 
vided that in the event of any recovery 
against any loss thereunder the net 
amount should be applied to reimburse 
the bank in full and only the balance 
should be paid to the surety. What are 
the rights of the respective parties? 
State your reasons. 

A. Since the loss sustained by the 
bank against which it seeks to apply the 
salvage was not a loss occurring under 
any of the three bonds, the clause quoted 
has no application. The bank and the 
three surety companies, therefore, are 
creditors of the defaulter to the extent 
of their respective payments and the sal- 
vage should be divided among them pro 
rata. 


9. Q. A check drawn upon the “B” 
bank is cashed by the “A” bank. The 
check is genuine in all respects except 
that the certification of the “B” bank 
thereon is forged. The check is returned 
to the “A” bank marked “account closed” 
and with the certification cancelled as a 
forgery. The “A” bank’s blanket bond 
covers it against any loss through the 
payment, whether received over the 
counter or through the clearing house 
or by mail, of forged or raised checks 
(or genuine) checks bearing forged en- 
dorsements, 

Is the bond liable? 
not, why not? 

A. I do not think that the forgery of 
a certification stamp is equivalent to the 
forgery of an endorsement. Endorse- 
ment in banking parlance—and the bond 
uses banking language—means the affix- 
ing of a signature with the intent of 
passing title. If the question is other- 
wise answered, however, provided the 
reasoning be good, full or almost full 
credit may be allowed. 


If so, why? If 





10. Q. A bond covers any loss of 
property through larceny while such 
property is in transit within the United 
States and in the custody of any of the 
employes. The bank sends a messenger 
to the office of John Jones with a num- 
ber of bills of lading with drafts at- 
tached. Under the pretext of examining 
the drafts, Jones surreptitiously extracts 
several bills of lading and_ substitute: 
forged bills of lading and thereupon re 
turns the bundle to the messenger wit! 
a request that he return the followin: 
Monday. Jones obtains the goods cov 
ered by the bills of lading and absconds 
Is the bond liable? If so, why? If not, 
why not? 

A. The bond is liable because th 
property, while not in the messenger’s 
hands at the time of the loss, was con 
structively in his custody. It was also 
constructively still in transit, even thoug) 
had Jones paid the drafts, they would 
then have been in the hands of the ulti 
mate consignee. 
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A Banker’s Attitude 
On Finance Companies 


O. F. MEREDITH OF NEW YORK 


Tells American Institute of Banking 
Convention How Long Drawn-Out 
Settlements Have Caused Trouble 


O. F. Meredith, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, New York 
City, discussed with clarity the instal- 
ment buying and finance company situa- 
tion at the recent convention of the 
American Institute of Banking in De- 
troit. His views are particularly inter- 
esting to insurance men inasmuch as 
this phase of business has been very 
much in the limelight of late. 

Mr. Meredith believes that bankers 
should not discourage the inception of 
small business. He says that the hand- 
ling of the borrowing requirements of 
such concerns by specialists constitutes 
an important part of the country’s eco- 
nomic structure and should be encour- 
aged by the banks so long as the man- 
agements of the finance companies dis- 
play proper conception of business con- 
ditions, conservatism as to income and 
outgo, and a willingness to keep the in- 
terested bankers fully informed regard- 
ing the condition of the business from 
a credit standpoint. 

Overextension of Instalment Sales 


Commenting on the instalment feature 
as a sales stimulant, Mr. Meredith said: 
“This was not so extensively employed 
until within recent years, and there is 
evidence that in some cases it was car- 
ried too far. 

“Long-drawn-out settlement seems the 
principal reason why some finance com- 
panies have not been doing so well from 
an earnings standpoint. The banks must 
share in the responsibility, however, for 
having made it too easy for finance com- 
panies to obtain bank credits irrespective 
of the caliber of the management. 








“So many companies were organized 
that the business became somewhat over- 
extended, solely because of the need for 
volume. This resulted in questionable 
practices, such as too low cash _ pay- 
ments, too many months to pay the bal- 
ance, too much dependence on dealers’ 
indorsements and too quick service to 
enable the proper investigation of the 
buyer. 

“Tn cases of automobiles, if the manu- 
facturers selected only dealers with ex- 
perience and capital and would extend 
them enough open credit to take care 
of a small part of their quota, the finance 
companies could make more complete in- 
vestigations | jand be free of so many re- 
possessions.” 


Reasons for Recent Losses 


Mr. Meredith does not believe that 
the recent losses in the.finance business 
are due so much to some fault of the 
system of instalment buying as to the 
practices of a tremendous number of 
dealers, dependent on large distribution, 
to hold sales territory. He said that this 
same attempt to force sales of new cars 
o hold agencies has made the second 
hand car problem a difficult one. 

In conclusion he stated: “The finance 
companies should handle the instalment 
paper because the banks cannot properly 
do so, and would not want to, and the 
manufacturers cannot carry their own 
paper, as too much capital would be 
needed. 

“The average losses on repossessed 
automobiles, I am informed, run $50 a 
car on those sold on twelve monthly 
payments, $78 on sixteen and $220 on 
eighteen months or more. Therefore, if 
you know that a finance company is de- 
manding terms of 33 1/3% or more cash 
and accepting not more than twelve 
equal monthly notes in the case of new 
cars, and, say, 40% cash and six to 
twelve equal monthly notes in the case 
of second hand cars, if financed on book 
values, you have no great need for con- 
cern about the paper of these compa- 
nies.” 


STRENGTHENS MICHIGAN FIELD 





N. Y. Indemnity Makes G. S. Hilde- 
brandt Manager and T. J. Hendra 
Ass’t Manager of Detroit Branch 


The appointment last week by the New 
York Indemnity of Gilbert S. Hilde- 
brandt as manager and Thomas J. Hen- 
dra as assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s Michigan branch office in Detroit 
will do much to Strengthen the organi- 
zation’s position in that state. Mr. Hil- 
debrandt has been manager of the bond- 
ing department in this branch for some 
time and previously had experience with 
the Fidelity & Deposit and the Standard 
Accident. 

Mr. Hendra has been in the business 
for the past twenty years, having been 
an inspector for sixteen years in various 
parts of the country and also connected 
with the Travelers, operating principal- 
lv in the Northwest and Pacific Coast. 
He joined the Ocean Accident four years 
ago as regional supervisor in Michigan. 
As an indication of his popularity in that 
state, Mr. Hendra was recently elected 
president of the Detroit Casualty & 
Surety Club. 

In keeping with these changes the 
New York Indemnity has taken addi- 
tional space and made a number of 
changes in its Michigan branch office to 
take care of the rapidly increasing busi- 
ness, including the installation of a spe- 
cialty department to co-operate with 
agents and brokers on specialty lines. 





The Metropolitan Casualty, through its 
inspection and engineering department, 
is co-operating with Arthur C. Carruth- 
ers, editor and president of “Safety En- 
gineering” and others, in waging an edu- 
cational campaign to prevent industrial 
losses which result from infection. Such 
losses are described as a huge and pre- 
ventable waste in industry and it is esti- 
mated that of the million people who die 
in the United States each year, more 
than 800,000 succumb to diseases which 
are preventable. 


WILL INSURE AIR EXPRESS 





Independence Companies to Cover New 
Service to Chicago and Dallas of 
American Railway Express 

With the inauguration on September 1 
by the American Railway Express Co. 
of an airplane express service through 
connections with the National Air Trans- 
port, Inc., from New York to Chicago 
and Dallas, Tex., the Independence 
Companies ‘of Philadelphia have under- 
taken to provide adequate insurance cov- 
erage. This insurance has been placed 
through the aviation underwriters, Bar- 
ber & Baldwin of New York and John 
G. Hilliard, Inc, brokers for the as- 
sured, 

Since the National Air Transport, Inc., 
can supply a sufficient number of planes 
for a sizeable traffic, with a sufficient 
number in reserve to deal with any pos- 
sible mishaps, and since only a_ frac- 
tion of the present capacity of 1,000 
pounds of “useful load” per plane is now 
required for the transportation of mail, 
the sending of packages through the air 
should soon become a commonplace. 
There will be no limit as to the weight 
of individual pieces, up to 1,000 pounds, 
and this will make it possible to send 
even pieces of machinery by this swift 
method. Therefore, after the service has 
passed its “souvenir stage” it doubtless 
will settle down to a substantial and 
growing volume wherein every individual 
package will be under modern insurance 
protection. 





N. Y. AUTO LICENSES REVOKED 


Out of a total of 157 revocations of li- 
censes to operate motor vehicles in New 
York State during the two weeks ended 
July 7, according to Charles A. Harnett, 
commissioner of motor vehicles, 105, or 
over 66 2/3%, were for driving a car 
while intoxicated. During the same pe- 


riod of time there were 561 suspensions 
of operators’ licenses pending further in- 
vestigation, 
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Efficiency in handling Casualty and Bonding lines, 
and more than twenty-nine years experience in 


advising our Field Organization 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Seeking new representation and business 
on our record 


Baltimore 


When an Agent visits the Home Office he can 
usually see everybody—he is welcome 
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WACATION 


- Just now many of your clients are busy 
planning and‘ packing for that eagerly an- 
ticipated vacation. Nota thought do they 
give to insurance. 


This is the time for you to sell them 
a Tourist Floater or a Personal Effects 


4 Policy to protect their personal belongings. ! 
These can be issued to cover during the 
vacation period, or preferably on an annual 
basis to safeguard personal effects whenever 
such effects are outside permanent residence. F 


Check up on their fire insurance. If 
they are underinsured call their attention to 
the added hazards that threaten their un- 
occupied home and the peace-of-mind value 
of complete insurance protection. 
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